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THE CHURCH CONGRESS ON THE DRAMA. 


O onlookers who whether clergymen or laymen 
have no very great faith in practical work by 
Church Congresses, it must have been both 
amusing and instructive to note that the 
discussion which aroused most interest at 
the Sheffield Congress the other day con- 
cerned the Stage. Other subjects were all 
very well in their way, and each had in its 
turn to be talked over by the assembly of 
respectable church dignitaries who had met for the express purpose 
of enjoying a good gossip. But it must be confessed that a large 
proportion of these subjects might certainly be described, in the 
words of the newspaper-reporter whose space is filled, as being “ of 
no public interest ;”” and indeed it may be doubted whether they 
were of any private interest, except in so far as they provided an 
excuse for a much-needed holiday-excursion on the part of country 
vicars and rectors, who are conscious that the great lack of their 
lives is the absence of the society of their intellectual equals. It is 
always pleasant to the man who takes any interest in his profession 
to meet men who follow the same calling as his own, and to talk 
what may without irreverence be termed “shop,” since no other 
expression conveys so accurately that species of technical chat 
which, when dignified by a formal motive, becomes a congress. 
But it was undeniably noticeable at Sheffield that none of the public 
conversations entered into by the assembled clergymen were sus- 
tained with such apparent relish as was the case with that provoked 
by the Rev. Charles Bullock’s paper on “The Attitude of the 
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Church to Literature and Education,”’ which included a very promi- 
nent reference to the theatre and the music-hall. The fact that 
this subject should have been touched upon at all is significant of 
the times. It is not so long ago since English ecclesiastics in 
congress would about as soon have thought of debating the moral 
influence of dramatic performances as of deliberating upon the 
advisability of encouraging weight-for-age races, or the tendency 
of modern astrology as represented by the fortune-telling of witches 
who predict the future for housemaids and cooks. The Drama, 
when removed from the study to the stage, was held to be a sink 
of degradation: no earnest-minded man and no pure-minded 
woman could possibly countenance its representation; and it was 
superstitiously held to be the mainspring of some of the worst vices 
with which our generation is cursed. Now, however, the time is 
completely changed. It is admitted, grudgingly perhaps, but still 
openly, that the acted drama has moral potentialities, that it is not 
necessarily altogether impure, and that a theatre-lover may indulge 
his taste without backsliding beyond all hope of recovery. So the 
matter can be talked of by the clergymen in council without 
scandal, even though it be known that the reporters are in the 
room, and that the speakers’ opinions concerning actors and 
actresses will ere long be published to the world at large. It may 
of course be that with some of the disputants there is still lacking 
the courage to deliver ea cathedra the views about playgoing which 
would be expressed’across the walnuts and the wine to the son who 
was known to have indulged in a stall at the Prince of Wales’s, or 
the wife who, in the course of her annual visit to town, was wont to 
accept a seat in an opera-box whenever she could get it. Still, 
with all allowances made, it is much to have the subject treated on 
an occasion like this with such comparative fairness; and many of 
the views authoritatively expressed at the Sheffield Congress con- 
cerning the relationship of Church to Stage, mark something very 
like a new departure which is sure to lead before long to very 
important results, so far, at any rate, as the attitude of professedly 
religious people towards the theatre is concerned. 

From a practical point of view the suggestions made at the 
Congress towards the reform of the stage do not amount to very 
much. The discussion commenced with the orthodox attack upon 
the theatre, made after what used to be considered the orthodox 
fashion by a clergyman who is orthodox in his ignorant narrow- 
mindedness if in nothing else. His deductions were based upon 
the premises supplied by a plentiful lack of actual acquaintance 
with that which he thought it his duty to denounce, and his argu- 
ments were in consequence of a kind which could scarcely address 
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themselves with effect to those whom they must have been intended 
to convince. The presumable object of the attack was to warn play- 
goers and the encouragers of playgoers of the dangers which they 
are incurring ; but as ex hypothesi these playgoers knew something 
of what really goes on at average theatres, and as the reverend 
teacher obviously did not, his advice would be taken for what it 
was worth, and would thus prove to be of the cheap and useless 
order. In days gone by the discussion, could it have taken place 
at all, would have continued in much the same strain to the bitter 
end. Ignorant prejudice would have echoed back the words of pre- 
judiced ignorance, and successive speakers would have vied with 
one another in the vigour of the abuse which they lavished upon 
the amusement best beloved by half the civilized world. But no 
sooner was the bovine paper concluded than the note of intelligent 
opposition was sounded. One clergyman timidly pointed out that 
after all our dramatic taste was only a harmless variety of that 
poetic sentiment which exists in most minds, and which we could 
not afford to stamp out if we would. Another admitted that it was 
reckless and wasteful to neglect the efficacy of the stage as a moral 
teacher of the people. It was generously conceded that as a matter 
of fact impurity was not a necessary element of stage performances, 
that recreation at the theatre might be perfectly innocent, at any 
rate so far as the audience was concerned, and that not a few of 
our popular pieces might be enjoyed without injurious effect by 
man, woman, or child. Of course, these rational and tolerant 
thinkers were not allowed to have it all their own way, and the old 
weapons of offence were clung to with a persistency worthy of a 
better cause. The well-meant and time-honoured story of the 
embezzling clerk who saw the Ticket-of-Leave Man and was induced 
by it to restore his plunder, was answered by the dogmatic utter- 
ances of a parson who, being convinced that theatres do an immense 
amount of mischief, seriously announced that unless they were 
abandoned Christ must be lost. The formulation of this bold and 
dogmatic opinion may be regarded as the culminating point of the 
argument, save the mark, employed on the one side, whilst on the 
other the chief defence raised was that made by the Bishop of 
Manchester. Dr. Fraser has a reputation for sound common sense, 
and this reputation adds double weight to any opinion upon the 
subject of the hour which he may care to express, since he is listened 
to by many who are not accustomed to look to the Lords Spiritual 
for useful practical guidance in the concerns of their every-day life. 
The bishop may, upon the whole, be said not to have belied the 
estimation in which he is held. He has at least the courage of his 
convictions, and is not to be scared away by the red rags in which 
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conventional prejudice is clothed. The theory of the necessity of 
choosing between abandonment of the theatre and loss of Christ he 
could not accept at all: in fact, he scouted it as decisively as polite- 
ness would allow. The sense of fairness, too, which is one of his 
most marked characteristics would not permit him to throw the 
whole blame of the productions of which he cannot but disapprove 
upon the shoulders of the managers immediately responsible for 
introducing him. He saw that the fault was, in the first instance, 
that of the public taste which creates the demand, and not that of 
the players who provide the supply ; and he said in so many words, 
that clergymen are in the habit of patronizing the very things 
which in their more unctuous and professional moments they con- 
demn so loudly. “I am afraid,” said he, greatly, no doubt, to the 
annoyance of many of his hearers, “ that there will be many a cler- 
gyman who weuld denounce the theatre loudly who yet does not 
possess sufficient influence over his own household to prevent his 
wife and his sons and his daughters from visiting dramatic enter- 
tainments.” And the Bishop went on still more boldly to declare 
that the attitude of Church towards Stage is too often unjust as well 
as irrational, and his striking words are well worthy of quotation: 
“T say that you have no right to declaim against the theatre 
till you have by some definite act of your own tried to amend it. 
I do not believe that actors or playwriters wish to corrupt the age; 
but they are obliged, by the very necessities of their position, to 
conform more or less to the demands of the age. It is you who 
demand, and they who meet that demand with the supply. And 
therefore I would just say this: we have perhaps this morning been 
treating this disease, if it be a disease, too much as if it were func- 
tional. It is not functional, but it is organic. It does seem to me, 
my friends, that to you, the womanhood amongst us, belongs this 
great task of purifying the theatre. But I don’t believe that the 
theatre ever will be purified till society has been worthily elevated.” 
These are thoroughly honest and sensible words, and the impression 
which, coming from such a source they naturally made, only increases 
our regret that another portion of Dr. Fraser’s speech took a hue 
which we conceive to be unworthy and unwise. The Bishop of 
Manchester has, we know, done good work in his time, and probably 
never did better than when he held out the hand of sympathy to 
actors and actresses. But there is surely a needlessly apologetic 
tone in such anecdotes as that of the stage-manager who said, 
** You have spoken to us kindly, and if more clergymen would speak 
to us poor players kindly and think of us a little better, as you do, 
perhaps we should do better than we do.” And we do not quite care 
for the defence of the premiére danseuse, to whom a London clergy- 
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man administered “ a few grains of comfort,” and whom he found to 
be leading a respectable and self-sacrificing life. In all this apology 
there surely works the taint of the old animosity ; it is held a won- 
derful thing for a stage-manager to care to listen to Christian 
exhortation, or for a ballet-girl in her private life to do her duty as 
a true woman. An opportunity is moreover given by this well- 
meant deprecation for the sueers of those who argue that this 
species of defence of stage-players would be equally applicable to 
billiard-markers or book-makers ; and might be made to prove that 
because the individual billiard-marker or book-maker is a model of 
domestic virtue and possibly even a church-goer, his profession is a 
worthy one. The reductio ad absurdum is tempting, and it seems 
a pity that it should be suggested. 

The course that, according to the ablest of the speakers on the 
occasion when the drama was?discussed at the Congress, should be 
adopted by those who have at heart what they consider the refor- 
mation of the stage was curiously illustrated by the advice which 
he mentioned having given to a lady who complained that the 
pantomime was rendered unfit for her and her children by the intro- 
duction of a ballet. The squeamish lady was recommended to 
influence her friends and persuade them to influence their friends to 
stay away from the pantomime for a week, when the objectionable 
ballet would be sure to be withdrawn—we presume “ by special 
request.” Herein were embodied at once the strength and the 
weakness of the position taken up by the most judicious members 
of the Church Congress with regard to the drama. The principle 
of the influence thus advocated is perfect; its application childish, 
out of place, and wholly impracticable. The few people who 
seriously think that a ballet in a pantomime will do any harm to 
the children seeing are not likely to be of the calibre able to 
influence play-goers, play-writers, and play-actors for good. They 
mean well, and their method of urging their good intentions is by 
comparison with that. of many who have preceded them both kindly 
and rational. But there are not wanting signs that for the present 
the task which they have undertaken is almost entirely beyond their 
powers, and that they have no comprehensive grip of the real sig- 
nification of the subject with which they attempt to deal. 








«A FALSE STEP” TOWARDS DISCREDITING 
THE CENSORSHIP. 
T is inevitable that an institution like that of our English 


censorship, which in its very essence is a compromise of the 
most truly British character, should periodically be subjected to vio- 
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lent attacks, both as regards its principle and its practical working. 
For a time all goes on smoothly at the Lord Chamberlain’s office, 
just as it would in any other Government department. Mr. E.F. 8S. 
Pigott, who may be regarded as a sort of principal clerk acting 
under the orders of the Lord Chamberlain for the time being, con- 
trols the routine work connected with the skirts of ballet-girls, the 
chairs in the gangways, the topical allusions of pantomime, and 
the strange oaths of melodrama satisfactorily enough. The plays 
which pass the censorship prove to be harmless enough, and those 
which are prohibited do not come before the notice of the public, 
since their authors are only meeting the fate which they expected 
when they made the experiment of attempting to introduce to 
playgoers something exceptionally hot and strong. Then comes 
some unhappy occasion when the moralists of the press are horrified 
to find that Lord Hertford or his subordinates have been caught 
napping, and that they have not fully appreciated the dramatic effect 
of some speech or situation or opportunity for effective make-up 
which they have passed; or else—and this happens more frequently — 
the author of some accepted work, who loses his pay and his prestige 
by reason of the fiat of the Examiner of Plays, arraigns that func- 
tionary at the bar of public opinion on the charge of inconsistency. 
All this is natural enough, and especially is it natural that the weak 
point of the censorship should be considered by those who disapprove 
of it to lie in its inconsistent operation. To discuss the principle 
of the censor’s decisions would obviously be mere waste of breath. 
He is the one judge from whom there is no appeal, and who may 
allow himself to be swayed by the caprice of the moment. He deals 
moreover with subjects of dispute which are so impalpable as to be 
almost beyond actual proof either one way or the other. He is a 
sort of mouthpiece of public opinion, and his chief difficulty lies in 
determining what tune it is that public opinion wishes him to 
play. What this difficulty is may be to some small extent best 
realized by any one who has chanced to discuss in general society the 
morality of such a play as the Pink Dominos, and has striven to 
convince those who disagree with him either that the piece is or is 
not fit for representation on a decent stage. If under these circum- 
stances the censorship contrived to make its successive decisions con- 
sistent with one another, it would have achieved a very marvellous 
feat ; and the-wonder seems to us to be, under the present conditions, 
not that the Examiner of Plays does not give more satisfaction, but 
that he is able to perform so much of his work without provoking 
unfavourable comment. 

The latest occasion of attack upon Mr. Pigott has been through 
Mr. Matthison’s version of M. Augier’s Les Lionnes Pawvres, and an 
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examination of both original and adaptation leads to the conclusion 
that the ground is by no means well chosen for a pitched battle. We 
may at once confess that in our opinion a False Step, as Mr. Matthison 
calls the prohibited play which he has now published, might without 
danger to the morals of the public have been represented on the stage, 
more especially as it would probably have had but a short career 
during which to do any harm. Much in the French play that would 
certainly have offended English playgoers has been judiciously elimi- 
nated or softened down ‘by the translator, but the play would, we 
think, have been pronounced unequal and unsatisfactory; nor does 
there seem to us much reason for the opinion of the popular critic to 
whom Mr. Matthison submitted his work, that A False Step is a true 
dramatic picture of the blacker side of English society of to-day. It 
would, indeed, be surprising if it were, since Les Lionnes Pawvres 
is not a play even of yesterday in Paris, and the Prendergasts and 
Duvals of the adaptation seem to us anything but typical Londoners 
of the present or any otherage. The story briefly condensed is that of 
two married couples whose friendship is of the closest. The husband 
in the one household is unworthy of his faithful wife; the wife in the 
other household is unworthy of her husband. An intrigue, rendered 
all the more repulsive by the terms of intimacy in which the criminals 
and victims are living, is discovered through some reckless pecuniary 
transactions on the part of the erring woman which have paved the 
way for her fall, and the curtain descends upon the injured wife’s 
stern condemnation of the weak husband, who pleads for pardon, and 
upon the heartbroken husband, who has met with treachery where he 
had the best right to look for honour. That these characters often 
talk in sentences which we cannot imagine spoken by English men 
and women is perhaps only worthy of note when the probable fate of 
the adaptation is considered ; but this fact is, perhaps, to some extent 
accountable for the difficulty of discovering in A False Step an accu- 
rate satire upon those ways and customs of our society which in 
every day life find their natural outcome in the Divorce Court. 

The actual dramatic value of A False Step has, however, very 
little to do with the question of the propriety of excluding it from 
the boards of the London theatres. The point which has to ‘be 
determined is whether the Examiner of Plays is acting fairly—judg- 
ing from the light afforded by his previous decisions—in keeping A 
False Step off the stage. To us it seems that he is, and that he 
would be in the last degree inconsistent if he had allowed Les 
LIionnes Pauvres to be placed upon the stage. M. Augier’s play 
has none of the coarseness which can alone have recommended the 
dirty stories of La Marjolaine and La Jolie Parfwmeuse, and it 
has not the equivocal moral which gives its piquancy to Les Dominos 
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Roses. Rather does it follow, longo intervallo, the line taken by Le 
Supplice une Femme, Le Demi Monde, and other really fine plays 
which urge a lesson of unimpeachable morality in the strongest pos- 
sible manner. These plays it has been the rule of the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s office to condemn. They treat seriously a subject which must 
only be treated with jocose flippancy: they try to make us cry 
instead of laugh over marital infidelity, and they deal with adultery 
as though it were something more than a comic incident of daily life. 
A False Step, therefore, could not have been licensed by Mr. Pigott 
without stultification of the previous policy of the office; and red-tape 
precedent is, we know, as important in matters of public morality as 
in anything else. 

The censorship, then, is so far consistent ; and, as we have already 
pointed out, all discussion of the principle, or want of principle, on 
which it is based would be fruitless. The particular decision con- 
cerning which so much fuss has been made is, as a matter of fact, of 
the very smallest importance compared with the decisions which have 
gone before it and have in a way governed the case now in ques- 
tion. The dissatisfaction aroused amongst thinking men, when they 
find that they are forbidden to see the works of Dumas and Sardou, 
and de Girardin and Augier, by an authority which allows Meilhac 
and Halévy and Hennequin to be thrust down their throats, will 
doubtless in time bear fruit; but it will need some freshening breeze 
stronger than this mere storm in a tea-cup to blow away the abuses 
and the absurdities of our present system of dramatic censorship. 








STAGE ABUSES. 


NHE cuckoo cry of the social moralists, save the mark! who hold 
that everything and everybody connected with the stage is 
necessarily impure, does not now obtain the credit that it did fifty, 
nay, twenty years ago. There have arisen more liberal-minded 
instructors of the public, who have realized the fact that no good 
could come of tabooing'the professors of an art which can never lose 
its wide-spread popularity so long as human nature remains what 
it is. Friendly recognition and counsel have taken the place of 
violent abuse, and rational argument has been allowed a voice in 
the discussion of play-going, stage-players, and stage-plays. The 
good work which has been done in the past, and can be done in the 
future, by managers who aim at the elevation of the public taste, or 
who, at any rate, are anxious to gratify its better phases only, has 
been admitted on many unaccustomed sides. The proper remedy 
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of those who are honestly desirous of discouraging the vicious 
elements of theatrical performances has been discovered to lie, not 
in wholesale denunciation of the stage and all that belongs to it, 
but in encouragement of those theatrical entertainments which 
most nearly approach the ideal standard. It has of late been 
recognized that if pure-minded, intellectual, and cultured people 
are dissuaded by their teachers from lending their countenance to 
any form of dramatic exhibition, this dramatic exhibition will fall 
lower and lower in obedience to the demands of the only patrons 
left to it. Similarly it has been felt that if actors and actresses are, 
through no fault of their own, held to be under a species of social 
ban, there is comparatively small chance of their remaining worthy 
to be welcomed within the pale. The reaction, in fact, from the 
prejudice which dates back a couple of hundred years seems fairly 
to have set in, and it behoves all those who have at heart the 
interests of the stage of to-day to express their joy over the change 
which is so rapidly being accomplished. 

But whilst we welcome with earnest satisfaction this new 
attitude towards the stage, we.must guard ourselves against 
assuming that the stage itself has fully done its share towards 
justifying its new position. If we could allow the wish to father 
the thought, we might joyfully announce that all justification for 
the old charges against the theatre has died out. We might pro- 
claim that there is no longer the slightest foundation for the views 
of those who honestly believe that no decent woman, with any 
respect for herself, can adopt the profession of actress; and we 
might urge that there is absolutely no valid reason for regret of 
any kind when a girl of unexceptionable character and of bright 
ability takes it into her head that she will earn her livelihood upon 
the stage. But although we may be deeply impressed, as indeed 
we are, with the value of a life devoted to the service of one of the 
highest of the arts, with the comparative loftiness of its aims 
and ambitions, with its intelligent interest and its almost un- 
bounded possibilities, it would serve no good purpose to attempt 
to conceal from ourselves and others that there is a black side 
to the picture. That there are theatres in London as well as in 
the provinces conducted behind the scenes as well as in front with 
the most thorough propriety, we know very well. Such theatres we 
believed, moreover, to be in a considerable majority, as indeed they 
ought to be, since demoralizing influence is necessarily inherent 
to the calling of the actor. But there are also theatres where the 
company, especially of her own sex, into which the young débutante 
is thrown, will be of a kind that will inevitably jar upon her sense 
of womanly self-respect. It is, of course, easy to say that to the 
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pure all things are pure, but no amount of innocence and worldly 
unwisdom on the part of the spectator can supply a veil sufficiently 
thick to keep the impurity of which we speak hidden from view. 

As may readily be imagined, we speak here not in the interes’ 
of the performers, who have deliberately chosen as the field for their 
exertions the stage devoted to opera bouffe, and who direct their 
efforts exclusively towards the entertainments provided for audi- 
ences where, in the words of Alfred Austin, “ the half-drunk lean 
over the half-dressed.” In tho first place it is not probable that 
the “burlesque lady,” whose stock-in-trade consists of shapely 
limbs, handsome face, false hair, and real jewels, will be at all 
likely to be shocked by the conversation, the sentiments, and the 
habits of her colleagues. The “burlesque lady’s” skin is thick, 
albeit fair, and she is not, as a rule, impressionable; and, provided 
that she has no one to interfere with her in the break-down music- 
hall song and walk-round, in which the bearing of her aristocratic 
friends is imitated or caricatured, provided that her bouquets come 
regularly, and her gorgeous clothes are not outshone by any rival 
on the stage, her equanimity will not readily be disturbed. The 
average representation of this form of entertainment calls for little 
ability on the part of any save one or two leading performers ; and 
the “ art,” which is, as a rule, the most highly prized, is that of the 
lady, or of her un-dressmaker, who contrives with the most ingenuity 
to reconcile the scruples of the Lord Chamberlain with the taste of 
the stalls. The character, or want of character, of the houses 
where this unpléasant work is accomplished, is fortunately very well 
known ; and those who, either before or behind the footlights, find 
themselves shocked by its natural accompaniments have, as a rule, 
only themselves to thank. 

The danger lies in the theatres where the entertainment offered 
is not wholly of a degraded description, where virtue rubs shoulders 
with vice, where the good cannot readily be distinguished from the 
bad, and where the mixture of worthy and unworthy elements 
depends for its commercial value upon the skill with which super- 
ficial analysis of its moral meaning is defied. Suppose, for example, 
a theatre conducted for the most part after a thoroughly legitimate 
fashion, with no object in view save the remuneration of its pro- 
prietor for the innocent amusement offered to the public. Such a 
theatre would naturally be popular if its manager chanced to be 
possessed of shrewd insight into the tastes of playgoers, and to be 
capable of gauging with accuracy their changes, their intensity, 
and their duration. Its capacity for harm, therefore, as well as for 
good could not fail to be large. Its attacks on morality and decency 
would be of exceptional danger because of their insidiousness. The 
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false friend would prove worse than the declared enemy. Suppose 
then, further, that amongst the members of the company at this 
pleasant and popular theatre there was an actress whose only charm 
lay in her pretty childish face and in her tender years. Now, if 
concerning this youthful actress there was a hideous scandal, a 
scandal rendered all the blacker because of the apparent purity of 
its object,—if troops of the most depraved patrons of stalls and 
boxes were attracted to stare at the little victim whom the jaded 
appetite of the titled voluptuary has sought and found in the nursery, 
—and if even the most charitably-disposed could not misunder- 
stand the repulsive signification of the brougham and diamonds 
sported by a burlesque actress receiving two pounds a week, then 
would it not be clear that a great harm, both direct and indirect, 
would be done? 

The subject is not a pleasant one to treat, and yet it can 
scarcely be ignored if we are anxious to study how the stage is 
most surely to maintain what we believe to be its course, upward 
and onward. We must be prepared to face the obstacles in our 
path, however disgusting they may be; and we shall do little good 
by simulating blindness when they are thrust upon our notice. 
The evil is a notorious one, and cannot but do much to injure the 
actor’s art by indiscriminately injuring the characters of those who 
follow it. What must be the feelings of an actor worthy the name 
of man, or of an actress who has not lost the best attributes of 
womanhood, when they are compelled to associate with colleagues 
whose wretched vice has not even the grace to concéal itself from 
the curiosity of the public? How can we expect pure and noble 
work from artists who, in order to earn their daily bread, are 
forced to identify themselves and their labours with the unhappiest 
and most degraded elements of our social economy? How can we 
feel surprise if those whom we would most willingly see upon our 
stage are frightened away from all connection with it by the 
knowledge that they cannot touch pitch and avoid being defiled, at 
any rate in the estimation of those whose estimation they value 
most dearly? We may be conscious that a stage career need 
possess no features which have not an elevating tendency; that 
there is no reason why the daintiest sensibilities need be shocked 
by the surroundings of this particular art, any more than by the 
accompaniments of other arts less attractive and less popular. But 
the very ground is cut from under the feet of those who are for 
ever defending the stage against its prejudiced antagonists when 
they find that, at a theatre of high position, moral enormities of 
the kind to which we have alluded become a source of profit. 
When those who should defend the citadel betray it for pur- 
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poses of personal gain, the work of the enemy is indeed rendered 
easy. 

The remedy for what we have termed a crying scandal is more 
difficult to urge than to indicate. It lies, in the first instance, with 
the actors and more particularly with the actresses themselves, who 
have no sympathy with the colleagues whose presence on the stage 
isa sham and a sin. In the second place it lies with that large 
majority amongst playgoers who would be glad to know that the 
evil of which they are perhaps but dimly conscious was swept away. 
The former might do much by resolutely declining, even though at 
some sacrifice to themselves, to work with coadjutors so utterly 
debased ; or where in the hard struggle for existence this attitude 
is practically impossible, by using all their influence, which in many 
instances would be great, to prevent by their protests their conta- 
mination in this cruel fashion. With the public, or at any rate 
with that portion of the public which is sincerely anxious for stage 
reform, the task demands far less self-sacrifice. They have but to 
make their disgust distinctly felt for its cause to be removed, since 


the crime which does not pay will speedily be repented of and 
discontinued. 
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Portraits, 


VII.—MISS MARION TERRY. 


Klages sisters Terry will undobtedly fill a large space in the annal 
of the English theatre for the latter half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The eldest, Miss Kate Terry, now living in retirement, was an 
actress of a high order—sympathetic, graceful, and refined. Miss 
Ellen Terry, as everybody knows, occupies a place in the first rank of 
her profession, and it may fairly be thought that, great as have been 
her triumphs during the last four years, she is as yet but on the 
threshhold of her career. Miss Marion Terry will also enjoy consider- 
able reputation if the promise held forth by her recent essays is 
realised ; and of the youngest member of the family, Miss Florence 
Terry, who is new to the stage, most gracious things are just now 
being said by provincial critics. But it is with the third lady that 
we are immediately concerned on this occasion. About five years 
ago, it may be remembered, a redrrangement of Hamlet, prepared by 
Mr. Tom Taylor, was brought out at the Crystal Palace, and soon 
afterwards at various theatres in the country. It has long since beem 
consigned to the shelf, but may be mentioned by future historians 
of the stage because it served to introduce Miss Marion Terry to the 
playgoing public. Not yet eighteen years of age, we believe, she 
came forward as Ophelia, and the manner in which she fulfilled her 
by no means easy task created a decidedly favourable impression. Her 
first engagement in London was at the Olympic Theatre, where she 
remained for one season. Thence she passed to the Strand Theatre, 
‘being engaged to support Miss Swanborough in Old Sailors and 
Weak Woman. This was in 1874-5, and in the summer and autumn 
of the latter year we find her playing in Woodcock’s Little Game and 
other pieces revived during the theatrical recess. The characters 
allotted to her were not of great importance, but the advantage of 
the practice she had became apparent in the ever-increasing ease and 
brightness of her acting. The rapidity of her progress at length 
attracted the notice of Mr. Gilbert, who had the courage to entrust 
the young and comparatively inexperienced actress with the principal 
part in a play he was then writing. This was Dan’l Druce, repre- 
sented for the first time at the Haymarket Theatre in 1876. Though 
the cast was exceptionally strong, Miss Terry, by reason of the genuine 
feeling and charming naiveté which characterized her performance of 
Dorothy, well maintained her place in the foreground of the picture, 
and contributed in no small measure to the success which the piece 
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enjoyed. From that time it could not be doubted that an important 
addition had been made to the list of English actresses. ‘ Miss 
Marion Terry as Dorothy, the only female character, by the way, 
in the piece, fairly divides,” the Times said, “the honours of 
the stage with Mr. Vezin. In look, voice, and manner she is 
‘just such a Dorothy as Mr. Gilbert intended to present, and 
he should hold himself fortunate in having secured so rare 
and truthful a copy of his own graceful idea.” In the begin- 
ning of the following year, when Pygmalion was revived, Miss 
Terry was charged with the onerous task of representing Galatea— 
onerous not only on account of the trying nature of the part itself, 
but also because she would have to undergo the ordeal of a compari- 
son with Mrs. Kendal. The young actress was unquestionably at a 
disadvantage, but it is not too much to say that as the animated 
statue she confirmed the good impression left upon the minds of the 
audience by her acting in Dan’l Druce. Her next character was the 
romantic yet shrewd and business-like Belinda in Engaged. Thanks to 
her own keen perception and the teaching of Mr. Gilbert, she entered 
thoroughly into the whimsical spirit of the part. Her imperturbably 
. Serious air, her utter unconsciousness of the incongruity of her speeches 
and actions, and the perfectly natural limit which she placed on all 
exaggeration—all this, as we remarked at the time, formed burlesque 
of the highest and most intelligent kind, the burlesque which may 
almost be regarded as a fine art. By comparing her Belinda 
with her Dorothy, we are at once able to see that her powers are not 
confined to one walk of the drama. Last summer, when Miss Ellen 
Terry left the Court Theatre for a well-earned rest, her place in Mr. 
. Wills’s Olivia was taken by Miss Marion Terry—another trying 
ordeal in the way of comparison for the younger actress, who, how- 
ever, did not fail to win the suffrages of her audience. At present: 
she is playing at the Olympic in the Two Orphans, and before long 
will appear as Marguerite in Mr. Gilbert’s version of Fawst. As 
these lines are being written we hear a rumour to the effect that she 
is going to the Prince of Wales’s Theatre. This rumour is credible 
enough, for the manager of a theatre which claims to be the principal 
home in London of English comedy may well be anxious to secure 
her co-operation. Indeed, it can hardly be doubted that Miss Marion 
Terry will leave a lasting mark upon her time as soon as her evident 
powers are developed by experience and the requisite opportunities 
given her. In the course of her public career she has displayed 
. graceful humour, deep sensibility, and considerable intelligence, and 
the advance she has made in the art of histrionic expression is a proof 
that she does not shrink from the laborious study without which no 
real success on the stage can be achieved. 
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The Round Table, 


+0 ——— 


PARSONS AND PLAYERS. 
By Durron Cook. 


HE Rev. Mr. Genest, author of the well-known. ten-volume 
“History of the Drama and Stage in England from 1660 to 
1830,” appears to have been much exercised by certain lines in 
Robert Lloyd’s poem of. “ The Actor ” :— 


Once on the stage, in Rome’s declining days, 
When Christians were the subject of their plays, 
E’er persecution dropped her iron rod, 

And men still waged an impious war with God, 
An actor flourished of no vulgar fame, 
Nature’s disciple, and GENEST his name. 

A noble object for his skill he chose, 

A martyr dying ’midst insulting foes. 

Resigned with patience to religion's laws, 

Yet braving monarchs:in his Saviour’s cause. 
Filled with th’ idea of the sacred part, 

He felt a zeal beyond the reach of art, 

While look, and voice, and gesture, all exprest 
A kindred ardour in the player’s breast ; 

Till as the flame through all his bosom ran, 

He lost the Actor and commenced the Man ; 
Profest the faith ; his pagan gods denied, 

And what he acted then, he after died, 


Mr. Genest was struck, of course, by the occurrence of his own 
name inthe poem. ‘Tell me,” he writes, ‘‘ whence Lloyd got this 
story,—et eris mihi magnus Apollo.” 

The Actor first appeared early in 1760, preceding the Rosciad by 
about a twelvemonth; and, no doubt, the success of his friend 
Lloyd’s poem stimulated the production of Churchill’s satire. The 
Rosciad was published anonymously in the first instance, and Lloyd 
was generally accused, notably by the Critical Review, of being 
its author, or at any rate, one of its authors; he felt it incumbent 
upon him, indeed, to issue an advertisement -to the effect that he 
had not been concerned or consulted about the publication, nor had 
ever corrected or even seen the sheets. George Colman, it may be 
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noted, followed suit, and in his turn announced most solemnly 
“that he had not been in the least concerned in the matter.” Truth 
to tell, Mr. Lloyd was much chagrined by the appearance of a 
poem which so completely eclipsed his own. The Rosciad triumphed, 
not merely because of its savage personality and caustic satire, but 
in right of its “superiority in force of numbers and power of 
imagery ”’; it is prized now chiefly by students of theatrical history, 
for its interesting gallery of portraits of the players; while The 
Actor, its fons et origo, is forgotten or nearly so, although it con- 
tains many passages that are worthy to be remembered. To later 
generations Lloyd is mainly known as the author of that versified 
edition of the fable of the “‘Hare and the Tortoise,” which has 
appeared in so many “ Speakers” and collections of “ Elegant 
Extracts,” with its well-known opening :—- 


In days of yore, when time was young, 
‘When birds conversed as well.as sung, 


and its concluding moral :— 
But slow and steady wins the race. 


Mr. Genest has not been the only one impressed and posed by 
Lloyd’s poetic narrative of the Christian martyr-actor. In The 
London Chronicle for May 1, 1760, appears a letter from a corres- 
pondent proffering the following explanation :— 


** Many people having been curious to know from whence this 
story is taken, perhaps it may be some satisfaction to your readers 
to know it is to be found in Snurius, vol. iv. The thing happened 
in the time of the Emperor Diocletian, who at first imagined the 
actor to be only endeavouring to sustain the character he was 
representing ; but being at length convinced of the sincerity of his 
conversion, he first ordered the new Christian to be put to the 
torture and afterwards to be beheaded; all which our theatrical 
martyr endured with the utmost constancy. ‘There is also in the 
‘Martyrologia Romana’ an account of two other actors named 
Ardalion and Porphyry, who were converted in the same manner 
upon the stage.” 


Let me add that I have not verified this explanation, that I 
boast no acquaintance with the authorities to which it refers, and 
that I reproduce it merely for the reason that it seems to afford 
the exact information desired by Mr. Genest. 

At a moment when certain clergymen are raising their voices 
against the drama—one silly creature in a cassock venturing to 
declare that “ cither the theatre must be given up or Christ must 
be lost”’—it may be apposite to note not merely that the players 
have contributed to the muster-roll of Christian martyrs, but also 
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that intimate and cordial relations have from time to time subsisted 
between the ecclesiastical and the histrionic professions. To the 
industry and the love of his subject exhibited by a Bath clergyman 
we owe Genest’s voluminous work before mentioned, a production 
invaluable to the student of dramatic literature and stage history ; 
many of the clergy have as dramatists served the theatre and 
secured its applause; some have even appeared upon the scene as 
players. It is needless to set forth the names of the divines who 
have shone as writers of plays, from the Rev. Nicholas Udall, 
M.A., in succession Master of Eton College, Rector of Braintree, 
Prebend of Windsor, Rector of Calborne, and Master of West- 
minster School, the author of the comedy of Roister Doister, 15538, 
to Dean Milman and the Rev. James White. Concerning the 
clergymen who have figured on the boards as actors, information is 
less current. It is certain, however, that in the year 1768 a 
gentleman in holy orders presented himself upon the Dublin stage 
as the personator of the low comedy character of Scrub in the 
Beauz’s Stratagem of Farquhar. ‘This is how one Walker, an 
actor—he was said to have been famous for his tyrants, his wife 
a skilled representative of chambermaids—wrote of the matter 
to Garrick: ‘‘ We have a parson to appear in Scrub, with Mr. 
Mossop as Archer: such an extra-ordinary metamorphosis will no 
doubt excite curiosity. The town cannot now complain that they 
have had no novelty ; this is perhaps the greatest the stage ever 
knew—thongh it is thought the canonical gentlemen will be so 
scandalized as to influence a party against him; but, however it 
happens, it will bring one great house at least, perhaps several ; 
and if we can but escape civil, we do not much mind ecclesiastical 
censure. Excommunication is not half so terrible to our state as 
an execution.” The theatre was at this time in pecuniary straits. 
Of another clerical player we read in an account of certain theatri- 
cal entertainments presented at the Duke of Leinster’s princely 
mansion at Cartown, in 1761. One of the plays was the Beggar’s 
Opera, and in the list of performers, which included such dis- 
tinguished names as the Earl of Charlemont, Lady Louisa Connolly, 
&c., appeared the surprising announcement, “ Lockit by the Rev. 
Dean Marly.” This gentleman also spoke a prologue upon this 
occasion, written by himself,and making special allusion to his own 
share in the representation. The concluding lines are as follows : 
And when this busy mimic scene is o'er, 
All shall resume the worth they had before ; 


Lockit himself his knavery shall resign, 
And lose the Gaoler in the dull Divine. 


The Rev. Dean Marly became in later years Bishop of Water- 
> a 
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ford. If for no other reason, he may be accounted famous as the 
only bishop who ever took part upon the stage in a performance of 
the Beggar’s Opera. 








SKETCHES OUT OF THE LIFE OF A GREAT 
SINGER. 


By Ricnarp MansFiELD. 


ROBABLY no woman ever had better opportunity for gathering 
information of an interesting and amusing character than 
Madame R——, and it may be justly observed that few women 
knew better how to display that information than she. Brought 
from her earliest childhood into close contact with courts and con- 
tinental court life, her fund of anecdotes and historiettes (if such a 
word may be allowed) was as endless as they were entertaining, 
and proved her to be a woman of keen observation and vast humour. 
It is only to be regretted, that, in repeating some of the anecdotes 
I have heard, it is impossible for me to reproduce her inimitable 
mimicry of the great personages of whom she spoke, or her graphic 
and elaborate descriptions of place and dress. 

During the reign of the late and somewhat eccentric Emperor of - 
Austria, Madame R—— was for some time at the court of Vienna ; 
and if ever I had reason to doubt the reported insanity of his 
Majesty, it was on account of his decided partiality for the great 
Prima Donna. Her tales of the Viennese Court were many and 
amusing, but I can only remember a very few likely to be of any 
interest to the theatrical world. 

The Esterhazy family had attached to their mansion or palace a 
private theatre, in which it was the delight of their friends and 
themselves to give representations of plays-then in favour, before 
the Emperor, the court, and the élite of Vienna. Madame R 
was naturally in great demand, and, besides being called upon to fill 
the chief réles, she spent no little time in instructing the Prin- 
cesses in the art of stage “ get-up.” Despite all her exertions, 
however, the performances did not always run as smoothly as might 
have been desired, and one in particular appears to have come to 
thorough grief. I cannot remember what particular play it was 
the Esterhazies had announced ; but, whatever it was, the Emperor 
graced the performance with his presence, seated in a delightfully 
comfortable fauteuil very near the stage; and all the court was 
there in grand gala. The Emperor having been coaxed to silence 
(for he was an imperial chatterbox), the first act commenced, and 
everything went well until the elder Esterhazy, stabbed to the heart, 
had to fall dead upon the stage, and chose to fall just beneath the 
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huge candelabra. Now most unfortunately, owing to a draught in 
the upper regions, the waxlights of the candelabra were dripping, 
and one by one drops of hot wax fell upon the upturned face of the 
prostrate count. He bore it like a Spartan for some time, then he 
commenced to wink violently (the Emperor leaning forward was 
eagerly watching the situation), and at last, an extra hot drop 
having stung him between the eyes, he sprang to his feet, exclaim- 
ing: “Der Teufel mag hier todt sein—ich aber nicht!’’ (The 
devil may be dead here—but not I !), and walked himself off amidst 
the laughter of the audience and to the great delight of the 
Emperor. Silence, after a while having been restored, the second 
act commeuced, but proved even more disastrous than the first. 
The author had introduced a supper in the first scene, and the 
Esterhazies, by no means content with the shams which a regular 
stage supper affords, had provided a most gorgeous feast,—real 
champagne, huge patés de foie gras, any many other delicacies. To 
this the dramatic persons of the piece quietly sat down and pro- 
ceeded to enjoy it. Now the Emperor was particularly fond of 
champagne, it amounted almost toa passion withhim. He fidgeted 
in his chair, he leant forward, he moved closer to the stage, and it 
was very evident to all the court that the Imperial mouth watered. 
More champagne was brought on to the stage; his Majesty could 
stand it no longer, he sprang on to the stage, at the same time 
exclaiming: “ Na! wenn’s champagner giebt, da bin ich auch dabei!” 
(What champagne! Then I must join you!) 2 It is needless to say 
that the last act was not played that night. The eccentric Emperor’s 
reception of poor Dreyshok has become historical, although I 
think Madame R——, who was an eye-witness, was the one to relate 
it first. Music was very often the only means of keeping his 
Imperial Majesty quiet, and Madame R—— had commenced a 
small concert by singing “The Last Rose of Summer.” This so 
pleased the Emperor that he made her repeat it six times and it 
was only upon her venturing earnestly to plead fatigue that his 
Majesty refrained from insisting on a seventh performance. 
Dreyshok followed, and it being his first appearance at court, he was 
naturally very anxious to please. The weather was intensely warm, 
and the myriad lights of the candelabra and the objection the 
. Emperor entertained for open windows, made the heat of the saloons 
almost unbearable. Yet Dreyshok laboured bravely, and when he 
rose from the piano to make his bow, the perspiration was literally 
streaming from off his face; and to render the poor pianist’s 
situation still more painful, he dared not dry his face with his 
pocket handkerchief before the Emperor, for fear of offending 
against court etiquette. However, it was evident that.his Majesty 
U 2 
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was pleased, he advanced smiling towards Dreyshok, and Dreyshok 
awaited with bowed head the compliments which were doubtless to 
be forthcoming. “Lieber Herr Dreyshok,” said Franz in the 
broadest Austrian dialect, ‘I have heard Moschelles, I have heard 
Thalberg—I have heard all the greatest players, but Inever, I 
never—and Dreyshok bowed very low I never saw anybody 
perspire as you do.” 

Madame R—— was on one occasion singing at Magdeburg in 
Germany. The opera for the night was Der Freischitz. The opera- 
house was an extremely small one and the manager an extremely 
stout man, who appeared to be stage-manager, scene-shifter, and 
gasman all in one. ‘ Madame,” he said, before the performance, 
“na, sie werden sehn, we have arranged it magnificently—I have 
arranged the finest tableau that was ever seen—you wili be 
astonished !—na, es wiird doch schén sein !—ah, you will see!” and 
he trotted off, rubbing his hands delightedly. The night came, and 
with it the scene in the Freischitz in which the wild huntsman and 
his pack career across the’stage. This was to be the chef d’ceuvre, 
the success of the evening,—the music might go as it liked, so 
might the huntsman and‘his dogs ;—but a boar—a cardboard boar 
full of squibs and crackers and fireworks, was to astonish the 
audience. The wild huntsman and pack of hell-hounds careered 
as best they could across the stage in a dim blue light; then came 
the wild boar—the manager was working the apparatus—he had lit 
the fusee at the boar’s tail—he (the manager) was dancing with 
excitement, the animal was slowly jerked on to the stage :—“ It has 
stuck fast—no, it move !”—the perspiration is streaming off the 
face of the manager, who is in his shirt-sleeves. ‘ Well! will it 
go off !—will it go off !—Ah—das verfluchte Schwein !—will it go 
off! Es ist ausgegangen—the fusee is out ;’’ and the manager, no 
longer able to bear the strain on his nerves, rushes on to the stage 


in his shirt-sleeves and applies a lighted candle to the tail of the 
refractory boar. 








THE DEARTH OF ORIGINALITY. 


By SypNEY GRUNDY. 


i this world a great deal‘of nonsense is talked about everything ; 
and about nothing is more nonsense talked than about the 
dearth of originality in English dramatic literature. It is generally 
assumed that originality in English play-writing is an absolutely 
unknown quantity, and its absence is promptly and cheerfully 
ascribed to the universal barrenness and incompetency of English 
playwrights. It may be that there is some truth in this; but even 
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if there be, nobody ever seems to take into account or even to be 
aware of the practical difficulties in the way of originality, which are 
to be found in the present situation of theatrical affairs. If these be 
examined, it will be found that there is quite as much originality in 
English dramatic composition as is to be expected under the peculiar 
circumstances of the time. 

There are two classes of authors: there are the dozen or so of 
writers who by indefatigable effort have at last cleft their way into 
the sacred circle which surrounds the stage, and solidly established 
their position ; and there are the crowd of outside authors who have 
never pierced the barrier at all, or have at most gained an occasional 
and uncertain foothold. From one or other of these classes all our 
plays must come. The one class has more orders on its hands than 
it can adequately execute. Whatever it produces finds an immediate 
and profitable market. Why should it trouble itself to be original ? 
It can get no more for an original production than for an adaptation ; 
and, talk as we like about the sweets of fame, money is what men 
write for, after all. From the other class of authors originality is 
even less to be expected. If managers are sceptical of their ability, 
and loth to trust them under any circumstances, how much more loth 
are managers to trust them when they are original? Young writers, 
as a rule, begin by being original; but they soon see the error of 
their ways. In adaptation lies their only chance. 

Nor is the manager entirely in the wrong. The public now-a-days 
demands elaboration of stage-setting, or is at any rate supposed to do 
so. The production of a new piece, therefore, is a matter of some 
hundreds, possibly some thousands of pounds. No man of business 
cares to risk so much upon a doubtful venture, when he can to some 
degree ensure success, And what plan can be safer than to put upon 
the stage a version of some piece which, in another country, has 
secured approval, which has been well advertised in all the English 
papers, and about which curiosity has been excited? It is impossible 
to controvert the manager’s position, Excessive luxury in stage 
appointments has done as much as anything to check originality. 

At one time, it appeared as if the revival of morning performances 
would by some measure rectify this fault. It seemed as if these 
isolated entertainments, which are comparatively inexpensive and 
commit a manager to nothing, were a heaven-sent opportunity for 
trying those experiments which are too dangerous to attempt at 
night. But the attitude of the press has summarily dashed all hope 
in this direction. The fiat seems to have gone forth that all new 
pieces produced at morning performances are to be ignored; and 
that if any piece which was originally so produced presumes to show 
its face at night, it shall be treated as a reproduction of old stock. 
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There are some journals, it is true, which do not carry out this policy; 
but the exceptions are too unimportant to affect the operation of the 
tule. The nett result is, that to play a piece for the first time in a 
morning is to strangle it in its birth. 

When it is borne in mind that a successful adaptation is quite 
as profitable to a manager as a successful original play; that it is 
infinitely more profitable to an established author, because he arrives 
at the same result with the expenditure of less than half the time 
and trouble; and that it is next to impossible for a new author to 
get an original play produced at all, it will be seen that there is quite 
as much originality in modern English drama as can reasonably be 
expected. Added to, these considerations is the fact that with every 
successive generation it becomes increasingly difficult to be original ; 
and that the technical standard now applied to theatrical productions 
is higher than it has ever been in the history of literature. It is no 
exaggeration to say that many of the plots and much of the construc- 
tion of Shakspere would utterly break down beneath the criticism of 
to-day. 

Nothing can be more unjust than to compare our stage with that 
of France. The conditions are entirely different. The English 
playwright is debarred from dealing with the most dramatic episodes 
of life; and plots and situations which in their adapted form are 
tolerated, and even applauded, would not for an instant be endured 
if they were the original production of an English author. Assimi- 
late the conditions, and; the English drama will compare with that 
of France more favourably than many of its critics stop to think. 
Strike out of serious French drama what may be called the element 
of adultery, and all that is evolved from and connected with it; then 
strike out the duel, and all that is evolved from that, and where is 
serious French drama? Strike out of French comic drama the 
same elements—obscenity, suggestiveness, and equivoque—and the 
French comic drama is wiped out as with a sponge. 

In truth, considering how few the writers are whom the exclusive 
policy of English management permits to occupy the stage, and the 
peculiar conditions which surround the theatre of to-day, the wonder 
is that we get as much originality as we do. Whatever place in 
literature be assigned to Mr. Byron’s plays, they are invariably 
original. Mr. Albery has certainly written enough original pieces to 
entitle him to the name of an original playwright. Mr. Wills has 
done plenty of original work. Mr. Taylor, Mr. Burnand, Mr. 

‘Marshall, Mr. Dubourg, and Mr. Meritt have all written original 
plays; whilst, as for Mr. Gilbert, he is original to the verge of eccen- 
tricity. Whatever fault is to be found with the productions of these 
authors, it is not on the score of non-originality that they are justly 
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open toattack; nor should it be forgotten that in the case of Mr. 
Byron, Mr. Albery, Mr. Marshall, Mr. Dubourg, Mr. Meritt, and 
Mr. Gilbert, it is their original work which has been artistically 
most successful. It is no detraction from their originality that the 
majority of these gentlemen have been adapters also. An author 
who writes one original play and adapts another is quite as original 
as an author who writes one original play, and adapts none at all. 

It is rather to the smallness of the number of our dramatists than 
to their sterility that the dearth of originality is to be ascribed; 
and those who earnestly deplore this dearth would do well to turn 
their attention from unjust denuneiation of individuals to the 
improvement of that system of management which so rigidly 
restricts their number. ‘When anybody feels disposed to raise the 
wail of lamentation over the poverty of native invention, it would 
be well if he stopped to consider whether there is in London at the 
present moment a single manager who is honestly and sincerely 
desirous of procuring a “new and original” author; and at the 
same time taking any practical steps to obtain one. One thing is 
certain, that original dramas do not write themselves; or being 
written, do not read themselves; or being read, do not exactly 
adapt themselves to the instant requirements of a particular theatre, 
and the idiosyncrasies of a particular company ; nor can it be expected 
that new writers will spring up out of the earth perfect at all points 
in the most difficult of all forms of composition. The wail over the 
dearth of originality in English play-writing, even so far as it is 
warranted by facts, is simply the old wail that we are not reaping 
where we have not strawed. 








“STOCK” vw. “STAR” COMPANIES. 
By W. Davenport ADAMS. 


R. H. J. BYRON has already touched in these pages on the 
subject of ‘‘ stock” companies versus travelling ones. He 

is evidently inclined towards the latter, and for reasons which 
ought to commend themselves to the public, if not to the “ profes- 
sion.” It is undeniably the public which benefits primarily by 
the system which the “star” combinations have introduced. Fora 
long time “ stock ” companies were “the thing ;” and the results 
were, first, that at several London theatres corps dramatiques 
existed, which, for power and completeness of tout ensemble, left 
nothing to be desired; and, second, that the provincial theatres 
were the means of raising up a number of artists well qualified to 
reinforce acceptably the London stage. Both these results had 
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their advantages, for they had undoubtedly the effect of forming 
a distinctly national school of acting, of whom the masters and the 
leading pupils are now rapidly passing from our gaze. Those were 
the days in which the Haymarket combination was a power in the 
land, and in which such theatres as those of Edinburgh and Glasgow 
were the hotbeds in which young histrionic plants were brought to 
agreeable maturity. Those days are virtually gone, and the ques- 
tion is whether the fact of their being so is or is not a fact to be 
rejoiced over. 

On the whole, I am inclined to say it is. Of course, the 
advantages of a “stock”? company are obvious. It gives young 
artists constant practice, and it gives them practice in a remarkably 
wide range of parts. The result is that their capacities are tested 
and strengthened to the utmost, and that they are able to attain on 
all occasions to a certain standard of histrionic excellence. They 
are always “ready.” There is scarcely a part in the legitimate or 
romantic drama in which they have not figured, and which they 
cannot undertake “at the shortest notice.” This, of course, is a 
qualification which endears them to the managers, and which 
ensures them a regular engagement. But I am not so sure that 
the qualification is one which benefits them in an artistic sense. 
“Stock ” artists are “ready” enough, but they are “ rough and 
ready.”” They have so much to do—so many réles to assume, in 
most cases, in the course of a week—that, “ respectable” as they 
invariably are in their appearances, they rarely rise above the 
mediocrity which is absolutely forced upon them. An artist cannot 
play everything equally well, and it is too much to expect of a 
‘leading lady ” that she should have the ability to shine in all the 
parts which are given to her in the duration of an ordinary season. 
It is rather to be anticipated—and it is generally the case—that she 
will be fairly good in all, but good to an extent which, if it satisfies 
an uncritical audience, is irritating, in its middlingness, to an 
educated mind, and tends to perpetuate in the artist a mere dead- 
level of artistic tolerableness. It may be conceded that a “ stock ” 
artist is generally “correct” enough, but he or she is “ correct” 
enough only with a persistency and an invariability which in most 
instances render future improvement improbable, if not impossible. 

And if “stock” companies are, in the directions I have indi- 
cated, bad for the artists composing them, they are, I venture to 
think, bad for the public which is asked to support them. There 
undoubtedly was a time-when most country audiences were willing 
to tolerate the performances of a “ stock ” company throughout a 
season, but that time has evidently gone by. Even country people 
will not put up with local artists when there is no reason why they 
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should not have opportunities of seeing the best that Great 
Britain can produce. It was all very well to put up with “ stock” 
performances so long as the “stock” system was in vogue ;—it 
was a case of having to be contented with what it was possible to 
obtain. Now, as everybody knows, there is scarcely an histrionic 
artist of any eminence who is not in the habit of touring from 
Aberdeen to Southampton, and from Belfast to Cork—of touring, 
not as he or she used to do, by himself or by herself, and trusting 
to the support of local companies, but with a company spe- 
cially selected for the performance of particular plays. It is this 
system against which so many excellent “old fossils” are never 
tired of declaiming. They would not object so much to the “ stars ” 
coming down singly on the folds, but they demur most strongly to 
their coming with. an army of supporters. : They declare that the 
system is eating into the vitals of the profession, and for this 
reason : that the companies, in too many instances, are made up of 
individuals who have been “got up” specially for their special 
parts, and who, outside of those parts, would, make a ridiculous 
figure on the stage. They argue that the inevitable outcome of this 
system will be to create a body of bad amateurs, instead of sup- 
porting a body of ‘trustworthy professionals—of professionals able 
and willing to do respectably any sort of histrionic work. 

And, no doubt, too many of the so-called London companies do 
contain a certain percentage of “ new hands,” who are capable of 
performing a certain number of parts, andjmo more,—who have 
been coached for the occasion, and who owe their position more 
to their pretty faces, or their well-filled purses, than to their artistic 
abilities and acquirements. With this, however, ‘the public has 
nothing to do. If the individuals in question perform their parts 
acceptably, that is all that the public asks from them. It is no 
business of the public’s whether they are amateurs or professionals. 
Besides, what is an amateur? Why should not a well-to-do person 
go on to the stage if he or she likes, so long as he or she has the 
requisite capacity ? The experience will come in time, and then what 
is there to differentiate them from other artists? Granted that 
some of these “ new hands” are dolls and always will be dolls ;— 
well, it is only fair to say that they are generally fitted with parts 
in which their dollishness is absolutely in their favour. Moreover, 
all the travelling companies do not consist of dolls. If they did, 
they would not be so popular as they are. On the contrary, they 
are, at their best, composed of the most able artists which it is 
found possible to get together ; whilst, at their worst, they are as a 
rule perfectly adequate for the performance of their task. It is 
that, in fact, which is at the bottom of their success, and which has 
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tended so much to the damage of “ stock’? companies ;—that the 
“star? companies are so good all round ; that the pieces they play 
are performed with so much finish and completeness. The public 
is sure that, whatever may be the individual merits of a “ star” 
troupe, its tout ensemble will be agreeable; that all its members 
will play well up to each other; and that the plays they produce 
will be given with all the smoothness which comes of repeated 
appearances. Add to this the fact that the “star” company 
system insures for the theatre-going public constant variety, and, 
frequently, acquaintance simultaneously with the metropolis with 
the very latest novelties of the day, and you have, I think, very 
excellent and irrefutable reasons for the widely-spread popularity 
of the new order of things. 

A word, too, may be said as to the bearing of the matter on tho 
interests of dramatic authors. I am not surprised, I confess, that 
Mr. Byron and other playwrights of the day should approve so 
strongly of “star” companies as they do. Hitherto, they were 
very much at the mercy of provincial managers, who might, and 
did very frequently, put their plays on the stage in a manner by no 
means calculated to do them justice. The various parts were placed, 
too often, in the hands of performers incapable of representing 
them, whilst but little attention was paid to the character of the 
mise-en-scéne. Now, matters are differently arranged. The author 
can not only “cast” his own production, and so secure the right 
men and the right women for the right parts, but he can ensure, 
before the company. leaves London, that the drama will be properly 
put upon the stage. He can superintend rehearsals, and send the 
troupe out into the country with almost every attitude cut out for 
them,—an advantage which tells as favourably for the public as the 
author, seeing that both are equally interested in the perfect 
performance of the piece. 

I have said that, as regards the public and “ the profession,” 
it is the public which benefits primarily by the “star” company 
system; and no doubt this is the case. But it would be a 
mistake to suppose that the system really tells against the general 
prosperity of “the profession.” ‘‘ Star” companies are not like 
the poet-laureate’s immemorial “ Brook,’’—they do not “go on 
for ever;”’ they are more like the theological systems of which 
Mr. Tennyson speaks elsewhere, insomuch as “they have their day 
and cease to be.” New combinations are for ever being formed, and 
the various artists engaged are for ever entering on a new phase of 
experience. By this means they get change of occupation, but they 
do not get it, as the “stock ” artist does, at the expense of all finish 
and completeness. On the contrary, they have time and opportunity 
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in which to study and elaborate their parts until those parts are 
played as nearly to perfection as the abilities of the artists will allow. 
Moreover, they have the further advantage of appearing constantly 
before fresh audiences in various localities, and thus acquiring a 
confidence which results in desirable ease and elegance of demeanour. 
A “stock” artist is apt to fossilize under the evil influence of 
applause derived from audiences which remain very much the same 
from day to day. He or she comes to set up for himself or for 
herself a standard which is good enough for the inhabitants of a 
particular locality, but is assuredly not good enough for the artist 
or for the country generally. 

At the same time, we need not be afraid of the total extinction 
of the familiar “stock” company of old. It still lingers in the pro- 
vinces, and may be expected always to exist, for the simple reason 
that there will always be communities which are big enough and 
rich enough to support local artists, but are neither rich enough nor 
big enough to induce the “ star ”? companies to visit them. Commu- 
nities in this position must put up with such histrionic treats as 
they can obtain, and in acting before such communities a certain 
proportion of the profession may still get their experience, and 
obtain their monetary reward. ‘“ Stock” artists may, however, 
unquestionably make up their minds to this,—that as soon as a 
community becomes able to do without them, it will not hesitate to 
do so, and will welcome heartily the visits of such “‘ star” companies 
as its size and its resources may attract. 





OPERA-BOUFFE. 
By Henry Hersee. 


CARCELY ten years have elapsed since the rise of opéra- 
bouffe as a form of entertainment for the English people. 
For a time it flourished vigorously, and appeared to take firm root 
amongst us; but after six or seven years of prosperity it began to 
wither, and has now approached the last stage of decline. At the 
present moment there is but one theatre in London at which opéra- 
bonffe is performed. It will be interesting to glance at the history 
of this peculiar branch of the lyric drama, and to examine the 
causes of its sudden popularity. and its ignominious decay. In the 
first place, however, it will be desirable to define what is meant by 
“ opéra-bouffe,” and to point out wherein it differs from comic 
opera. 
The true “ opéra-bouffe,” like the Italian “ opera-buffa,” pri- 
marily signifies “ comic opera,” but has of late years been employed 
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in France, and in the countries which dishonestly profit by the 
use of materials produced by French composers—to designate a 
special class of comic operas, first brought into vogue at the 
Bouffes-Parisiens Theatre, Paris. With the important exception 
that they are provided with original music, they resemble the 
musical burlesques which were for a long time popular on the 
English stage. Those only are genuine opéras-bouffes in which 
the characters are taken from mythology, history, and poetry, and 
are presented under ridiculous aspects. Offenbach’s Orphée aux 
Enfers, and La Belle Helene, Hervé’s Chilperic and Le Petit Faust 
may be cited as examples. Where the plot and the dramatis per- 
sone are entirely imaginary, as in La Périchole, by Offenbach, L’ Hil 
Orevé, by Hervé, and La Fille de Madame Angot, by Lecocq, no 
one is burlesqued, and instead of opéra-bouffe we have comic opera. 
No one has ever thought of styling La Cheval de Bronze, by Auber, 
an opéra-bouffe, yet in plot and incidents it is as farcical as the 
three operas by Offenbach, Hervé, and Lecocgq, last-named. The 
operas by which Lecocq is best known in this country, La Fille 
de Madame Angot, Giroflé-Girofla, Les Prés S. Gervais, La Marjo- 
laine, and Le Petit Duc, belong to the category of comic operas. 
The same remark will apply to Offenbach’s operas, Les Brigands, 
Le Pont des Soupirs, Le Roi Carotte, and La Créole, to Les Tures, 
by Hervé, and to many other works which have been improperly 
classed among opéras-bouffes. It is true that such works bear 
much the same relation to the comic operas of Mozart, Rossini, and 
Auber, -as farce bears to legitimate comedy, and might properly 
take the second rank in a classification which should comprise, Ist. 
Comic Opera; 2nd. Farcical Opera ; 3rd. Opéra-Bouffe. Were this 
classification adopted, Les Prés S. Gervais (Lecocq), La Périchole 
(Offenbach), Les Cloches de Corneville (Planquette), and Fatinitza 
(Von Suppé), would be placed in Class 1; Le Roi Carotte, and Le 
Pont des Soupirs (Offenbach), The Sorcerer, and H.M.S8. Pinafore 
(Arthur Sullivan), La Fille de Madame Angot, and La Marjolaine 
(Lecocq), and L’@il Creve (Hervé), in Class 2. Unfortunately, a 
number of comic operas and farcical operas fell into the hands of 
our opéra-bouffe companies; who cared little for art, and sought 
success by the aid of meretricious attractions. It is but recently 
that a wiser instinct has taught managers to discard the name of 
opéra-bouffe, and to claim support for ‘light comic opera.”” Most 
of the works above-named were produced in London as “ opéras- 
bouffes,” and must, for our present purpose, be so considered. 

The rise of opéra-bouffe in this country commenced with the 
production of Offenbach’s opera La Grande Duchesse, which was 
brought out at Covent Garden Theatre, with an English adapta- 
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tion, written by Mr. Charles Lamb Kenney, who very sensibly 
abstained from “localising” the story, and from seasoning the 
dialogue with “topical” allusions. The ‘Grand Duchess of 
Gerolstein”’ found an attractive representative in the late Miss 
Julia Matthews ; the late Mr. W. Harrison was a capital “ Fritz ; ”’ 
Miss Augusta Thomson was admirable as “ Wanda;” and Mr. 
Odell, Mr. Stoyle, and other excellent artists took parts in the 
performance. The plot was amusing; and, although not downright 
indelicate, had a certain flavour of naughtiness which piqued atten- 
tion. The music—fresh, tuneful, and sparkling—captivated the 
public, and soon every one was singing, humming, or whistling 
“The Sabre of my Sire,” and “I dote on the Military,” though 
few were aware that the last-named melody was stolen from 
Beethoven. The Grande Duchess became the talk of the town, and 
subsequently made a triumphant tour of the provinces, under the 
management of Mr. John Russell. Next came M. Hervé’s Chilperic, 
which was produced at the Lyceum Theatre with lavish munificence 
of mise-en-scene, under the personal direction of the composer, 
who played the title-character with a vivacity which communicated 
itself to his comrades. On this occasion Miss Selina Dolaro, as 
the Spanish Princess, and M. Marins, as Landry, made their 
débiits on the London boards, and soon gained the popularity 
which they have ever since retained. Chilperic was a brilliant 
success, and was followed by an English version of Hervé’s Petit 
Faust, in which Miss Emily Soldene, in the character of ‘ Mar- 
guérite,” commenced a long series of successes. Le Petit Fuust, 
with its wealth of melody, its amusing incidents, and its ingenious 
parodies of M. Gounod’s Faust, delighted musicians, as well as the 
general public, but it brought with it the seeds of that decay which 
has overtaken opéra-bouffe. It was then that the reign of the 
‘extra ladies” commenced. Pretty faces were more highly valued 
than vocal or histrionic ability, and the stage was crowded with 
amateurs who had nothing in their favour but the bodily charms 
which they were made to exhibit with a liberality closely approach- 
ing indecency. Since that time French opéras-bouffes have, for the 
most part, been reproduced in London with little regard to the 
interests of the original librettists and composers, and legs have 
been more highly prized than brains. In the English version of 
Offenbach’s Genevieve de Brabant, produced at the Philharmonic 
Theatre, Islington, and recently revived at the Alhambra Theatre, 
the original plot was so distorted as to become incomprehensible, 
the weak dialogue was spiced with vulgar, well-worn jokes and 
clap-trap “topical ”’ allusions ; the music was similarly ill-treated. 
Solos and trios were turned into choruses in order that the stage 
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might be filled with young girls, dressed in silk fleshings and little 
else; a “ Kiss Song,” and other compositions not even selected 
from Offenbach’s works, were interpolated, and art was thrust into 
the background in order that dissolute young “ gents” and bat- 
tered old rakes might be attracted. Stimulated by unwholesome 
aliment, the appetites of these estimable personages became fiercer 
and fiercer; like Oliver Twist they “asked for more,” and lost 
their zest for opéra-bouffe when they found that the limits of 
indelicacy had been reached. It seemed likely that they would 
find a benefactor in the manager who opened St. James’s Theatre 
with an English adaptation of Offenbach’s Vert-Vert, but their 
hopes were crushed by the vigorous interposition of an indignant 
Lord Chamberlain. Since that occurrence opéra-bouffe—of the 
kind properly so called—as a popular form of entertainment, has 
become almost extinct. 

It is probable that opéra-bouffe would have flourished much 
longer in this country but for the inartistic and unconscientious 
manner in which the work of adaptation has generally been per- 
formed. The original French libretti are usually interesting and 
witty ; the English versions, vapid and vulgar. The French 
libretto of Genevieve de Brabant is irresistibly amusing ; the English 
version now employed at the Alhambra Theatre is little better than 
a farrago of tedious nonsense. Messrs. C. I. Kenney, Henry S. 
Leigh, Campbell Clarke, Sutherland Edwards, and Clement Scott 
have shown that it is possible to impart all needful piquancy to 
English adaptations of French operas without departing from the 
original plots, and without substituting ‘ topical” clap-trap, stale 
jokes, and slang for sparkling dialogue. Had the example set by 
these gentlemen been followed by some other adaptors, who 
shall for the present be unnamed, we might have had longer to 
wait for the withering away of opéra-bouffe. 





ORDERS FOR THE PLAY. 


By Grorce GrossmitH, Jun. 


a* a man be at all anxious to know how many friends he pcse 
sesses in the world, let him, if possible, accept an engagement 
at a London theatre for a short time. In two months he will 
have heard from all his friends and acquaintances ; from every man 
whom he has ever met, and from numberless persons whom he 
has probably never met at all. Some of the letters contain con- 
gratulations or condemnations in the cloak of advice, but the 
majority is from that section of the British public who labour 
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under the delusion that, because they know or have met an actor, 
they are entitled to enter theatres free of payment for admission. 
We have not had time to thoroughly enter into the statistics of 
the matter, but we believe we are right in asserting that nearly 
all these modest or immodest requests are for private boxes and 
stalls for a Saturday night during the height of the play’s success. 
Of course, no etiquette in applying for “‘ passes” need be studied. 
That is quite out of the question. When a man applies for a box 
on the ground that it is “not for himself, but some country 
friends,” it does not occur to him that his reason for asking is the 
very one why his application should be immediately refused. Nor 
does the man who begs an order to repay some one “to whom he 
is under an obligation” realize that he is at the same time only 
shifting the obligation: he is borrowing money of Smith to pay 
Jones, and imagines therefore that he is out of debt. No doubt 
orders would never have been expected by those unconnected with 
the theatrical profession if it had not been the custom of managers 
indiscriminately “‘ papering the house,”’ in order to give the public 
a false impression that the business was good in spite of the piece 
being unattractive. The custoni is happily dying out, and those 
outside the profession are endeavouring to come under the head of 
those privileged to enter free. Professional men who have earned 
some fame, and their families, should, of course, be admitted if 
there is room. It is rather ludicrous to notice some who lay claim 
to this distinction. Supernumeraries from London and country 
theatres will present their cards, if they have such things, and so 
will the singing-master from Mudly-on-Pool and the drummer at 
the Thameside Music-hall. But the impudence of people who have 
not even these small claims is something really most amusing. 
The following have been found and taken note of :—‘ Dear Sir,— 
I hear the business at your house is very bad. Could you send me 
a box and some stalls. Any night this week except Monday and 
Wednesday,” &c. ‘This is also rather modest: “ Dear Sir,— 
T once had the pleasure of meeting at a gentleman’s house your 
father, who kindly after dinner gave us a little recital. Seeing 
that you are doing something in his way, I shall certainly come 
and witness your performance. When could you send me a box? 
I am afraid your father would not remember my name. Pardon 
the liberty,” &c. One of five hundred schoolfellows writes: ‘‘ Do 
you remember me, and would you be surprised to hear I have gone 
into trade (the tea line)? Can you send me a pass to any part of 
the house? I may be able to do something for you in‘return.” 
We suppose he means that the next time we meet him he will draw 
from his pocket a pound of tea for our acceptation. It is very 
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good of him, but it does not dispense with the fact that he has 
no right to enter a theatre free. The following is very sensible on 
the face of it: ‘‘ Dear Mr. ——,—I must write and congratulate 
you. I have read all the notices about you. I came down the 
other night for the purpose of paying to hear yon, but could not 
get a seat, the house was so crammed. Can you oblige me with 
two stalls?”? He must think managers belong to a philanthropical 
society, which makes it a duty to admit to theatres all the poor 
individuals who cannot get in by payment, and that a special 
“circle” is therefore kept empty for them. It is very tempting to 
attach the real names to these epistles, and we are not so sure that 
by doing so in future the system of “ begging for orders ” would 
not be entirely abolished in the course of time. It is ridiculous 
to suppose that because ‘a man happens to be the friend of an 
actor he is entitled to free admissions to theatres. It is equally 
ridiculous to imagine that actors always walk about with a pocket 
crammed full of orders. It is a disagreeable thing for an actor to 
have to refuse, and perhaps offend, a friend; and rather than do so 
it is well known that several of our popular men on the stage have 
actually purchased boxes and presented them:as orders. Some 
generous beings are under the impression that they are entitled to 
enter a theatre free all the year round, because they take tickets 
for the actor’s annual benefit. Many a man would rather invite 
an actor to dine at the cost of two or three pounds, and be 
“passed in” free afterwards, than to go straight to the theatre and 
pay ten shillings for a stall. It is simply the satisfaction he feels 
at getting something for nothing—a feeling which prompts the 
lazy vagabond who won’t work to stand at the corner of a street 
with his hat held out. True friends of an actor should bear this 
in mind, that he ‘is expected to help to draw money to the 
theatre at which he appears, and that his managers very soon 
discover when he attracts nothing but “ orders.” 








A SIGH FROM THE STALLS. 
By Henry S. Leicu. 


A’ oft as T saunter at eve to the play 
(Where I saunter as oft as I please) 

They present me a pass, in their affable way, 
To inhabit the stalls at mine ease. 

Now and then—in the waits—with a brow overcast 
In regretful abstraction I sit, 

Looking back to the days—or the nights—of my past, 
When I paid second-price for the pit. 
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Sometimes—thither bound by my duties, of course,— 
1 behold a new comedy played. 

When the wags and the critics have mustered in force 
It is quite an impressive parade. 

But they hint, one and all, that the dialogue drags, 
And they tell me ’tis wanting in wit.— 

I was not of ‘the world of your critics and wags 
When I paid second-price to the pit. 


Mine oar at the galleys of Commerce I tugged 
From a Monday till Saturday came. 

(Though a slave I was happy : ’twas long e’re I hugged 
Any dreams of ambition or fame.) 

And I ever felt seized on the Saturday night 
With my weekly theatrical fit. 

I was filled—I was thrilled—with a throb of delight 
When I paid second-price to the pit. 


One fact I remember—the saddest of facts !|— 
In a tragedy such as Macbeth, 

I could only enjoy its two ultimate acts, 
And be in at the murderer’s death. 

Did I ever complain of a matter so small ? 
Did I ever object 1—Not a bit.— 

*T was a favour, thought I, to see any at all, 
When I paid second-price to the pit. 


I feel that when youth and its pleasures depart 
It is useless, or worse, to repine ; 
To bewail the glad years when a freshness of heart 
And a lightness of spirit were mine. 
Yet, my reader, you must not account it a crime— 
When those years through my mem’ry may flit— 
If I dawdle in rhyme o’er the far-away time 
When I paid second-price to the pit. 
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Portrarts. 





VIII.—MR. HERMANN VEZIN. 


EARLY a quarter of a century ago a young law student set sail 
from New York for Europe. Born at Philadelphia, of 
German parents, he had graduated B.A. at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, and three years afterwards received the degree of M.A. 
Hard reading had impaired his eyesight, and it was for the purpose 
of placing himself in the hands of an oculist of repute at Berlin that 
the journey to the East was undertaken. His father—a prosperous 
merchant of Philadelphia—also hoped that the change of scene and 
an extended knowledge of the world would cure him of an “ insane 
desire ” which he had manifested to go on the stage. This hope was 
soon dispelled for ever, as will be well understood when we state that 
the law student was Mr. Hermann Vezin. His eyesight having been 
strengthened by the treatment of the Berlin oculist, he left for 
London with a determination to seek fame and fortune on the stage, 
and in the course of a few months might have been found playing 
small parts in Mr. and Mrs, Charles Kean’s company at York. He 
next proceeded to Southampton, where his assiduity was so great 
that fascinating Mrs. Nisbet, unable for the life of her to remember 
his name, would speak of him as “Mr. Punctual.” Much higher 
praise than this was awarded to him when, in the same town, he 
played Trueworth to her Constance in the Love Chase. The least 
that could be said of the impersonation was that it indicated a 
natural aptitude for stage-work. Mr. Charles Kean did not forget 
the young actor who had supported him at’ York, and before long 
Mr. Vezin was engaged for the Princess’s Theatre. The first part he 
played here, if our memory does not deceive us, was the Wounded 
Soldier in Macbeth. Under the guidance of Mr. Kean he made 
good progress in his profession—so good, in fact, that in two years 
he felt strong enough as an actor to play a round of leading 
characters in different parts of the country. In 1857 he went on a tour 
in the United States, and was received there with great favour. The 
elder Mr. Vezin had learnt to acquiesce in his son’s adoption of the 
stage as a profession, and the success of the young actor in his native 
country was not clouded by any ill-feeling on the part of his family. On 
hisreturn to London heappeared at the Surrey Theatre, playing Hamlet, 
Macbeth, Othello, Shylock, King John, Louis XI., and other such 
parts. The Athenceuwm said that by these performances he had 
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assumed his right to the highest professional rank. From the Surrey 
he migrated to Sadler’s Wells, where he supperted Mr. Phelps, and 
in 1863 made a tour of the provinces with his accomplished wife. 
The success of Dr. Marston’s Donna Diana, produced at the Prin- 
cess’s Theatre in 1864, was to be ascribed in a large measure to their 
acting. Soon afterwards Mr. Vezin appeared in two pieces which 
have since been associated with his name—Doctor Davy and the Man 
o’ Airlie. His performance of the “ Doctor” was remarkable for self- 
disguise and general finish, but it was reserved for his Man o’Airlie to 
convey anything like an adequate idea of his capabilities. The im- 
personation was pathetic and forcible in a very high degree, and those 
who saw can hardly ever forget the beauty of his acting in the scene 
where the poet supposed to be dead re-appears in his old haunts as a 
monument is being erected to his memory. The play itself, however, 
is wanting in relief and other elements of dramatic strength. In the 
Rightful Heir Mr. Vezin came before us as Sir Grey De Malpas, and 
in this character was described as a portrait from the gallery of 
our elder dramatists of the Elizabethan age. As Murdock, in Life 
for Infe, he painted in powerful colours the mental state of a man 
who “broods over the idea of vengeance until the thought of it 
dethrones his reason, and becomes the master-passion of his soul.’ 
It would take some time to mention all the characters Mr. Vezin has 
played at different theatres since that time ; but we cannot leave this 
part of our pleasant task without mentioning his Martel in a Son of 
the Soil, his Sigurd in the White Pilgrim, his Ford in the Merry 
Wives of Windsor, his Jacques in As You Like It, his Percy Pen- 
dragon in Married in Haste, his blacksmith in Dan’l Druce, his De 
Taldé in the Damicheffs, his Schelm in Les Ewilés, and his Dr. Prim- 
rose in Olivia. Upon each of these characters, which are as different 
from each other as they can possibly be, he succeeded in stamping a 
more or less strong individuality. Meanwhile, in 1873, he played in 
old English comedy at the Gaiety Theatre with Mr. Phelps, Mr. 
Mathews, and Mr. Toole; and Miss Helen Faucit, on seeing him 
play Macbeth, declared that his right place was in the Shaksperean 
drama. The acting of Mr. Vezin has not been distinguished by con- 
siderable force of passion or warmth of imagination, but in no other 
respect does he fall short of the highest excellence. Everything he 
does bears the impress of a strong and cultivated mind, of the name- 
less something which makes us feel that an artist is before us. His 
impersonations are harmonious and finished, and indicate an intuitive 
quickness of perception and an extensive command of the resources 
of his art. His elocution is superb; indeed, it may be doubted 
whether the longest tirade in Greek or old French tragedy would 
fatigue us if it were recited by him. 
xX 2 
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Feunilleton. 
“ONLY A WOMAN’S HATIR.” 
A SEQUEL TO ‘BASHFUL FIFTEEN.” 
By Geratp Dixon. 


ANTED—a GoveErnEss, EXPERIENCED AND MIDDLE AGED. A 

WIDOW NOT OBJECTED TO. Must BE COMPETENT TO INSTRUCT 

TWO YOUNG CHILDREN IN THE ELEMENTS OF A SOUND CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION. 

“‘What do you think of that? ” asked my sister. 

** Well, my dear, I fancy your advertisement will terrify most 
applicants for such an easy berth as our’s. Why put it so 
severely ? ”” 

“ T don’t want any minxes to come here applying for the place!” 
replied my sister, drily. 

“My dear Susan, I would back you against any young minx 
that ever made eyes at a curate. You discover them by intuition.” 

“ Possibly,” said Susan emphatically, although I could see that 
she was flattered. ‘Zam in no fear of them. My only doubt is 
on your account.” 

“Mine?” I laughed with fictitious jocularity. 

Susan was highly-principled, deeply religious, scrupulously 
economical, and painted execrably in water-colours; yet she had 
one fault, and that was her besetting passion. She was by nature 
and profession a man-ruler. Even her husband, a practising 
barrister, had discovered five years ago that India opened up a 
wider and more remunerative field for his talents than either the 
courts at Westminster or the Northern Circuit. He was rapidly 
rising to the front in Allahabad, was punctual in his allowances, 
and firmly convinced that the climate was utterly unsuited to his 
wife’s delicate constitution, and might prove positively dangerous 
to the dear children. ‘‘ Why don’t you make your brother Horace 
give up his chambers, and take a house?” he wrote to his wife 
about four years ago. ‘‘ He’ll never do anything at the bar, and 
you would be as good as a’mother-in-law to him.” 

When Susan made the proposition, I did not, to tell the exact 
truth, leap wildly to meet it half-way. On the contrary, I rather 
drew back, and thought I would like time to consider the matter. 

But Susan would take no refusal. I had lived alone far 
too long, she said. I was becoming dull and selfish through 
lack* of woman’s society. She was my only sister, and was not 
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going to see a beloved brother go to ruin,under her very nose. 
The exorbitant price I paid for my chambers on the first floor at the 
end of King’s Bench Walk would cover the rent of a nice little 
house at Brompton. My mornings and afternoons I could devote 
to my work, and my evenings would be enlivened with her ex- 
hilarating companionship, and occasionally with that of the dear 
children. 

Of course she had her way with me, just as she had with Philip 
Robinson, when she married him. The house down Brompton way 
was discovered and furnished, my cheerful chambers passed into 
other hands, and I took my name off every one of my clubs but one, 
—one of whose existence my sister was unaware. 

Times had changed with me since the early days of my sojourn 
in London, when, as a student at the bar, I lodged in Guilford- 
street, and was the victim of that now popular actress Miss Minnie 
May. I was at least thirty-two years of age, and was convinced 
that the woolsack was as inaccessible to me as the bench of a 
county court. I had succeeded to my patrimony, and sympathised 
with the aristocrat who believed that politics and literature were 
the only occupations for a gentleman. I was one of the shining 
lights of a local Shakspere Society, and several of my lectures had 
been published, at my own expense. I had sent several articles to 
the Nineteenth Century, which were returned only for the reason 
that their political allusions were rather too pungent. 

One morning, at the commencement of the present year, my 
blameless sister showed me the advertisement she had inserted in 
The Times. The dear children needed instruction. No artful chit 
would she admit into my house, but a staid and sober person 
as described by Mr. W. S. Gilbert :— 

I’m no saucy minx and giddy, 
Hussies such as they abound ; 


But a clean and tidy widdy, 
Well be-known for miles around. 


Yet, despite the forbidding nature of Susan’s advertisement, the 
following morning brought us exactly one hundred and forty-five 
answers. I watched them as they lay in a basket close to my 
revered sister’s feet, and fled upstairs to my library. 

The same evening I accompanied Susan to the theatre. Miss 
Minnie May was playing Lady Teazle, and a winsome, coquettish, 
brilliant performance it was. A few years ago, too, I had an idea 
that Minnie May would never make an actress. Well, time has 
only shown me to have been wrong in this particular theory, as it 
has constantly proved me to be fallible in my practice as a lawyer. 

The scythe-bearer, however, had improved rather than dimin- 
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ished Minnie May’s charms. True, the powdered hair, the tinted 
cheeks, the delicate patches, and the waistless costume affected by 
Lady Teazles are not the clearest means by which to discover an 
artist’s true complexion or natural shape; still there were about 
Minnie May an intoxicating atmosphere of youth, an exuberance of 
high animal spirits, and a sense of infectious good-humour that 
banished any idea or suggestion of age or decay. 

“What do you think of Lady Teazle?” I asked Susan as we 
jogged homeward in our humble one-horsed brougham. 

“What do I think of her? A shameless, painted, forward jig.” 

After this critical delineation of histrionic talent, I thought it 
better not to ask for further opinion. 

“* Have you chosen a governess out of the hundred and forty-five, 
dear ?” I asked, trying if possible to mollify her. 

** No, Horace, I have not. I have carefully read all the applica- 
tions, and have been to a certain extent able to decipher the character 
of each individual applicant. None of them will do. Many of the 
minxes have passed Oxford and Cambridge examinations, others 
have taken degrees at Girton, and the impudent huzzies want as 
much as sixty, eighty, and a hundred guineas a-year.” 

“ Shameful!” I ejaculated, closing my eyes and leaning back. 

“But they won’t impose on me. Give me an elderly person 
who understands her position, and is a devout Christian. I'll find 
one yet, or my name is not Susan Robinson.” 

I thought I knew of some one far away in the north-west 
provinces of Hindostan who wished to heaven that it wasn’t; but a 
hint to that effect would have raised a monsoon, and I luckily 
remembered the difficulty of escaping from such a tempest, espe- 
cially as its furies would be confined within the area of my one- 
horsed brougham. 

So I held my peace and we arrived safe at “The Boltons””—I to 
smoke a cigar ; she, to rush upstairs, violently awaken her slumber- 
ing babes, and listen to the tiny shivering mortals lisp out their 
prayers. Nurses were careless to a degree, Susan would remark, 
and children could come to no great harm by repeating their 
devotions twice in the same night. 

* Poor little beggars,” I thought, as I puffed a really fine old 
Intimidad. ‘Our dear mother never worried Susan and me at 
twelve o’clock at night.” And I began to think better of my little 
nephew and my diminutive niece. Jack Robinson, etat seven, was 
in the daytime a most uncompromising young ruffian, and “ Jill” 
Robinson, who had reached the mature age of five, aided and 
abetted her brother with all the enthusiasm born, as I used to try 
and imagine, of a naturally depraved and vicious temperament. 
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A day or two sped, and a grand idea seized me. My reading 
and my observation were evidently crystallizing. They were form- 
ing themselves towards a harmonious whole—in other words, the 
fruit of my study and my life was ripe. Like Chateaubriand’s 
“ Atala,” it had been growing for years; without my knowledge it 
had matured, and accident only had made me aware of its maturity. 
That accident was my visit to the theatre and Minnie May’s inter- 
pretation of Lady Teazle. 

For I believed her capable of far greater things than the reali- 
zation of Sheridan’s country damsel transferred to fashionable and 
scandalizing society. With my help she might restore the poetic 
drama ; at all events I would give her the chance. And on a piece 
of foolscap I immediately set about giving her one. 

In the mean time Susan discovered her devout Christian. ‘‘ She 
is not a gem,” my sister remarked, “ at all events not a brilliantly 
polished one; but she can teach English, French, arithmetic, and 
music, and she only charges £25 a-year.” 

“ And when does this economical paragon take up her abode 
here ?” I asked carelessly. 

“Qh! that’s the best of the bargain. She doesn’t care to live 
here; she is a daily governess.” 

The tragedy progressed. Blank-verse was evidently my métier, 
and a couple of scenes occupied only as many days. One afternoon 
I thought I would lunch with the children, and descended to the 
dining-room at the appointed hour. The economical paragon was 
there, and I was duly presented to Miss Jones. 

The lady was evidently not in the first blush of youth. Her 
hair was grey, and was gathered tightly underneath a little mob- 
cap. Her face was set in a care-worn expression, but her hands, 
as is often the case, retained the comeliness of youth. Her cos- 
tume was antiquated, I thought, and her eyes were disfigured by a 
pair of spectacles. 

Miss Jones was elegant in her movements, and expressive in 
her actions. There was no doubt as to her being a lady, and I 
could not help thinking of her twenty-five pounds a year, or 
wondering how on earth she managed to live on it. Poor creature! 
and very possibly she had an aged father, a dissolute brother, or a 
decrepid sister at home to look after and cherish. After this 
meeting I almost made a practice of lunching with Jack, Jill, and 
the governess, Susan, of course, being zealously on guard. 

The tragedy progressed favourably ; the. First Act was finished, 
and a fair copy was needed. I thought at once of Miss Jones. I 
suggested to Susan that the governess might be willing to add to 
her income by copying for me in the afternoon. My sister had no 
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doubt but that she would be anxious to do so; and, in point of 
fact, Miss Jones graciously accepted my terms. 

The next day at three o’clock the two of us were hard at work 
in my library. Susan looked in for propriety’s sake, but had several 
pressing appointments with her tradespeople, and could not stay. 

“What do you think of the drama, Miss Jones?” I asked, 
trying to be easy in my demeanour. 

“*T think it very clever. Is it intended for the stage? ” 

“Oh! yes.” 


“You will need a great actress to represent your heroine, 
Hecuba.” 

“Yes, I know that,” I returned, rubbing my hands. “ What 
do you think of Minnie May, for example ?” 

“‘T never saw her in tragedy, Mr. Smith: has she asked you to 
write one for her ?” 

“O dear, no! I haven’t spoken to Miss May for—well, a 
good many years now; but I intend to send her my First Act as 
soon as you have copied it.” 

Then she turned away, and as I rose to give her more of my 
manuscript, I happened to upset my watch, which always lies near 
me when I am writing, and which was lying on this occasion under 
some blotting-paper which I had carelessly thrown over it. The 
glass was broken, and the locket attached to the chain had burst 
open. Miss Jones picked them up, and looked at the knot of hair 
which was curled up inside the locket. I never met a woman yet 
who wasn’t interested in the contents of a bachelor’s locket. 

“Only a woman’s hair!” I said, good-humouredly. “ By- 
the-by,”’ I added, as she turned to go back to her desk, “that lock 
of hair once belonged to the lady we have been talking about.” 

“‘ Indeed!” said, she, and walked back to her seat. 

The next day the First Act was finished and duly sent to the 
popular actress at the Curtain Theatre. Before proceeding with 
the Second Act I thought I would wait until I heard from her; and 
I did, within twenty-four hours after the despatch of the precious 
manuscript. Her note ran thus :— 


“ Victoria-street. Thursday. 
“Dear Mr. Horace Smitu,—I am charmed to hear from you 
again, after all these years. I saw you at the theatre about a 
month ago. A propos of the tragedy, come and lunch here to- 


morrow at two.—Yours always sincerely, Minniz May.” 
And so, after the lapse of I won’t say how many years, I found 
myself téte-d-téte once more with Minnie May. Time had changed 
her, but in every respect for the better; her figure was round and 
full, her face had lost that half-defiant expression which young 
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girls often affect, her conversation was animated and bright; in 
short, after the close censorship exercised by my sister Susan, I 
seemed to breathe a freer air. 

After luncheon she gave mea cigarette, and I smoked whilst she 
touched the chords of her piano. 

“* Have you forgiven me for the trick I played you so long ago, 
Mr. Smith?” She touched her notes so skilfully that the sound 
seemed to be the natural accompaniment of her question. 

“ Forgiven you? what had I to forgive?”’ She laughed lightly. 
“* And you have kept that lock of my hair until now ? ” 

I turned round quickly. ‘ How do you know?” 

She stopped playing suddenly. ‘“ Miss Jones told me. She is 
an old friend. Wait a moment, I’ll fetch her!” and Minnie May 
rushed from the room. I had not long to wait, in less than five 
minutes Miss Jones entered dressed exactly as she had been the day 
before in my library. But she wore no spectacles, and instead of the 
careworn expression on her face there was a charming mixture of 
roguery and blushes. 

“Minnie,” I cried and staggered, “‘ what does this mean ?” 

“‘ Only a woman’s hair!” she said, and she plucked off her grey 
wig and mob cap and tossed them on the table. 

So she had played off her art on me for the second time. Yet 
her reason why I could not at first discover. Something, however, 
in her eyes bewildered me. I know not what happened, a flood of 
old memories rushed upon me; in another second she was clasped in 
my arms. 

“Don’t think too badly of me,” she sobbed; “I shall never 
forget the old days. You loved me so truly, so nobly, and—and 
since then many men have offered their love, but no one ever cared 
for me like you—oh, Horace ! ‘a 

I consoled her in the only way I knew. She went on. 

“And then I saw you at the theatre and I thought you were 
married, and the next day I saw an advertisement in the paper, and 
I longed so much to hear your voice that I made up old and pre- 
sented myself at your house, and then I found out you were not 
married, and oh, Horace! —~— ” 

‘Yes, dear, what then?” 

“‘T was so glad; and then I discovered that you still carried my 
lock of hair, and—and—that’s all.” 

Minnie was hardly right. That was not all. She promised to 
become my wife on condition that I wrote no more tragedies. I 
complied cheerfully enough ; and after braving a monsoon raised by 
my irreproachable sister, was steered into calmer waters by the most 
loving wife that ever owned unworthy man. 
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Gu Passant, 


—~o— 


HOUGH Polyeucte is very successful, the admirers of M. Gounod may 
well wish that it had never been written, as there are circumstances 
connected with it which leave an ineffaceable stain on his good name. In 
1870, when Paris was besieged, the composer, as many of us have heard, 
found an asylum at the house of Mr. and Mrs. Weldon in Tavistock- 
square, and was treated there with the utmost kindness and consideration. 
To say nothing of pecuniary aid, everything that a man inured to luxury 
could desire was freely accorded to him. During his stay in Tavistock- 
square he composed Polyeucte, averring that he intended the part of 
Pauline for his hostess. The work was soon completed, and the composer, 
presenting the music to Mrs. Weldon, made over to her, in return for the 
assistance he had received, the sole right of publishing it. The Commune 
overthrown, M. Gounod, proceeding to Blackwall in one of his host’s car- 
riages, embarked for France, and from that time until the present the only 
communication Mrs. Weldon has had from him is a legal summons to give 
up the opera! Such is the lady’s story, which is borne out by some corre- 
spondence lately published in Le Figaro. 


Yet the man who is capable of such conduct can write of his work 
in such a strain as this:—“I wish to spend my remaining days in a soli- 
tude which I regard as my posthumous life. The contemporary public 
does not exist for me, I have nothing more to do with it. Polyeucte isa 
work of apostolic art. It is the apology and glorification of a martyr. I 
trust that God will permit me to finish it before my death, and if I have 
left in this work one action the more towards a cause I have adored, I do 


not ask to see the success of it. The good done by me after Iam gone 
will be sufficient reward.” 


Lorp CHURCHILL recently brought an action in the Bloomsbury County 
Court against Mr. Gooch, of the Princess’s Theatre, to recover the sum of 
fourteen shillings, the price of two stalls, His lordship went to the theatre 
on the 24th June, accompanied by Lady Churchill, who was in afternoon 
costume. They purchased two stalls, and nothing was then said to them 
about dress. At the entrance to the seats, however, an attendant told 
Lady Churchill that she would not be allowed to wear her bonnet. Her 
ladyship offered to take it off, but declined to leave it in the waiting-room, 
although no fee was charged for taking care of it. The manager then 
refused either to let them in or return the money paid, and Lord and Lady 
Churchill left the theatre. For the plaintiff it was contended that the 
contract was effected by the payment of the money, and that as the con- 
dition as to not wearing a bonnet was not included therein, he was 
entitled to a decision in his favour. The reply was that if ladies were 
allowed to take bonnets into a theatre, they would carry them in their 
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laps or place them at their side. His Honour gave judgment for the 
plaintiff, refusing to grant an appeal unless the defendant, or the managers 
of London theatres generally, undertook to bear the costs. 


PROVINCIAL critics beware! Mr. Frank Marshall frequently joins Mr. 
Irving on his tour to consult him on a matter of business, and woe to the 
unfortunate scribe who goes out of his depth in ‘criticizing the tragedian’s 
pronunciation. The Manchester Courier, in‘a notice of Mr. Irving’s 
Hamlet, found fault with him on account of hisFpronunciation of “ canon- 
ized” with a strong accent on the second syllable,’and as if the o were 
long, “an eccentricity,” says the critic, “for which it]is impossible to 
imagine an excuse.” 

“Surely,” writes Mr. Marshall to the editor,}“ your critic must be 
aware that ‘ canonized’ must be always pronounced with the o long in this 
and in all the passages in Shakspere in which itjoccurs, ¢.g., King John, 


- act 3, scene 3— 





And meritorious shall that hand be called, 
Canonizéd and worshipped as a saint. 


Again, in the same act, scene 4— 


And thou shalt be canoniz’d, Cardinal. 
Again, in Troilus and Cressida, act 2, scene 2— 

And fame in time to come canénize us. 
See also note on the passage in Hamlet, Malone’s edition of Shakspere 
vol. vii. p. 234; also Furness’s Variorum edition of Hamlet, vol. i. p. 90 
In Massinger the word is pronounced in the same way ; but, independently 
of these examples, the line 
but tell 

Why thy candéniz’d bones, hearsed in death, 

would not scan if the word were pronounced otherwise. Would your 


critic have any actor pronounce ‘ complete’ in the line which occurs in the 
same. speech— 





That thou, dead corse, again in complete steel, 
with the accent on the last syllable? It is an actor’s special duty to give 
to the rhythm of Shakspere’s exquisite verse its full charm ; and I think 
it is a critic’s duty, before he blames an actor for misplacing an accent, to 
be sure that he (the critic) is right.” 

The editor, however, would not give in. Mr. Marshall was right, but it 
would never do to confess that the Courier had been in the wrong. The 
editor accordingly appended to the letter a note saying, ‘‘although it is 
quite true, as Mr. Marshall says, that the verse cannot be scanned aceu- 
rately if ‘canonized’ be pronounced according to the,authority of the 
dictionaries, it by no means follows that we are bound to accept Mr. 
Irving’s reading.” This was logical. 


Ir is said that before long an unpublished [tragedy by Lamartine will 
be brought to light. More than half a century ago, we are”told, Lamartine 
and Monseigneur Dupanloup were guests at a country house. The poet 
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one evening read a tragedy to the company, who, finding that it set at 
defiance all the canons of the “classical” school, which had not then been 
overthrown, advised him to suppress it. The next morning, in deference 
to this counsel, he burnt the manuscript, declaring that he had made no 
copy of it. During the night, however, Dupanloup had come down stairs 
and copied the manuscript, which had been left by the poet on the table in 
the library. Lamartine never heard of this questionable proceeding, and it 
is expected that the play will shortly be published. 


Mo.ie, Sarau Bernuarpt, in view of her visit to London next June, 
is industriously studying English, and recently assured us that before 
Christmas she “would be able to speak it very well.” Nevertheless, she 
finds as much time as usual for acting, sculpture, and painting. Her 
name is generally in the bills of the Comédie Francaise two or three times 
a week. Last month she completed a bust of Mdlle. Abbema, and is now 
engaged upon a noble figure of Music for the facade of the theatre at 
Monaco. Her latest effort in painting is a small portrait, in oil, of a 
young lady who is staying in her house. Mdlle. Bernhardt went up in 
the captive balloon at the Tuileries exactly twenty times, Subsequently 
she patronized a ballon libre, and as she descended at some little distance 
from Paris, the manager of the Comédie Frangaise good-humouredly pro- 
tested that he would take proceedings against her for violating one of the 
articles of her engagement. By the way, M. Melandri, of Paris, has just 
published photographs of the actress in the male costume which she wears 
while in her atelier, and in which, it must be said, she appears to con- 
siderable advantage. 


_ Inthe Bradford Chronicle and Mail we find some interesting particulars 
as to Miss Heath’s early career in London. The Corsican Brothers had 
just been brought out at the Princess’s Theatre by Mr. Kean. One 
evening, after the performance was over, Mr. Boucicault and his friend 
Stoepel, the composer of the “Ghost Melodies,” accompanied by two other 
gentlemen, were strolling towards Frith-street and Macclesfield-street, 
Soho, where the literature and music of the Oxford-street boards at that 
time had their unpretending homes. In Dean-street they noticed that, 
notwithstanding the lateness of the hour, the lamps were still alight in the 
theatre at present known as the Royalty. Amateurs were performing 
there. They stopped for a moment to look at the bill of the play. 
‘* Entrons,” said Mr. Stoepel to the author of London Assurance, “ voyons 
ce qu’ il-y-a!” Boucicault was going to see him somewhere else first. 
He was not going to be bothered with seeing amateurs at that hour of the 
night. ‘‘ Mais ca nous amusera,” quoth the ever-buoyant musician, and 
they went in. The amateurs were not over the average of amateurs 
certainly—and the result was that the mercurial man of letters became 
fidgetty and wanted to go home. But Stoepel pointed out to him a lovely 
girl—a child nearly—who had just entered the scene. Mr. Boucicault 
stopped ; he was spellbound. Here was the very impersonation of the 
“sweet seventeen” heroines he had dreamed of, That girl was Miss 
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Heath. She was only 14 years of age then, and it had been her hope to 
shine on the operatic rather than the dramatic boards. A master of high 
standing, under whom she was studying for that purpose, and many friends 
well qualified to speak on the subject, had pronounced her voice a con- 
tralto of unusual range and richness. Not long after Mr. Boucicault’s 
visit to the Royalty she was engaged at the Princess’s Theatre. 


‘War has broken out between M. Sardou and Mr. Savile Rowe. ‘“ The 
system of trafficking in French plays,” writes the latter to a New York 
paper, “has received rather a rude shock. Some misguided people 
have evidently informed the French authors that their plays are worth 
their weight in gold in this country, and have persuaded them that 
every manager in London is prepared to pay thousands of pounds to any 
one in France who will condescend to write for the English stage. This 
false intelligence has induced the French authors to ride the high horse, to 
ask extravigant sums for material which, nine cases out of ten, is worthless, 
and to make absurd stipulations concerning the handling and manipulation 
of their literary children. For my own part I never saw a French play in 
my life that was valuable for the English-speaking races, without consider- 
able alteration. M. Sardou is particularly angry because Diplomacy has 
succeeded. This success altogether contradicts the Sardou theory, for if 
Dora had been acted in England as it was written in.France, I will under- 
take to say that it would not have run a month. Well, the new and 
spirited management of the Adelphi heard, through M. Sardou’s agents, 
that he had a magnificent drama ready. Negotiations were opened for 
obtaining this work ; Sardou consented to part with it for a handsome sum 
of money and a guarantee that the English adaptors would submit their 
alterations—if any—to him ; a splendid cast was engaged, consisting of 
Hermann Vezin, Harry Neville, Lydia Foote, and others, and when the 
manuscript came over it was submitted to the gentlemen who, according to 
M. Sardou, have spoiled Dora by making it Diplomacy. But those gentle- 
men, fearless of the dreadful consequences, have, I believe, reported that 
the new drama is altogether unsuited to the Adelphi stage, that it is in 
their opinion not worth the cost of expensive mounting, and that it had 
better go back to M. Sardou.” 


A LIFE ban hangs over a poor Chinese actor named Yang Yeh-lin, who, 
like the peasant boy of Lyons, loved above his station, and married the 
daughter of a Shanghai mandarin some years ago. Less fortunate than 
Claude, he was subjected to inhuman torture when the mesalliance was 
discovered, and was set free only when at almost the last extremity. A 
week or two ago he revisited the scene of his former sufferings and advertised 
his willingness to accept an engagement to perform at one of the native 
theatres. This coming to the knowledge of the authorities, he was again 
seized and thrown into prison. It is said that a foreigner, commiserating 
his position, managed, by becoming security, to procure his release, but 
only on the understanding that he would never he permitted to pursue his 
calling in Shanghai, and that he should instantly depart. 
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Bt the Play. 





IN LONDON. 


Ww" every disposition to recognize the excellence of the inten- 

tion at Drury Lane in introducing to us for the first time 
within recent years Shakspere’s delightful Winter’s Tale, it is difficult 
for the most kindly-disposed critic to say very much in favour of 
the manner in which the apparent purpose of the management has 
been executed. Although we have been crying out so long for the 
production of classical plays that it seems almost ungrateful not to 
appreciate the effort when it is made, the fact must be confessed 
that profound disappointment is the chief impression created by the 
performance at Drury Lane of what Hazlitt declared to be “‘ one of 
the best acting of Shakspere’s plays.”” When it has been said that 
the scenery is suitable, and does the greatest credit to the artistic 
sense of Mr. W. Beverley, and that Mrs. Hermann Vezin makes an 
admirable Paulina, the only unstinted praise which is deserved has 
been given, though there is much to commend in the Antigonus of 
Mr. Ryder. The part of Hermione is scarcely suited to Miss 
Wallis, but in the statue scene—the most trying, perhaps, in 
the piece—she played with exquisite skill and feeling. The 
chief defect of the impersonation, it seems to us, is a want 
of colour; but if only by reason of this deficiency the Her- 
mione of Miss Wallis is decidedly preferable to the Leontes 
of Mr. Charles Dillon, whose colour is ill-chosen and awkwardly 
applied. The substitution of Mr. Ryder for Mr. Dillon in this 
necessarily prominent part would, it seems to us, have been a 
great addition of strength to the cast. The main personages of 
the drama are, as they are represented at Drury Lane, completely 
overshadowed by Mrs. Hermann Vezin, whose Paulina stands out 
from its surroundings no less by reason of its dramatic grip of 
character than by its cultivated elevation. In most of the other 
performers the chief characteristic observable is perhaps the manner 
in which they find themselves tramelled by blank verse. They 
seem to be obviously moving in fetters the moment they are not 
allowed to speak the phrases of everyday life, and they are either 
ludicrously stilted and unnatural, or else rush to the opposite 
extreme of giving a commonplace burlesque of the poetry which 
they are asked to repeat. Considerations of this kind apart, it may 
be noted that Mr. E. Compton and Miss Fowler give a graceful, if 
somewhat weak, rendering of the charming episode of the loves of 
Perdita and Florizel, that both the Clown and the pedlar Autolycus 
lose much of their rich comedy flavour, and that many of the per- 
formers were, not without reason, held unworthy of being entrusted 
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with the fine speeches placed in the mouths of minor characters, 
which speeches had accordingly to be cut out. A list of the pas- 
sages in which Shakspere’s words were, on the occasion of our 
visit, altered, and that, as may be imagined, not for the better, 
would be a long one; and on the whole the company cannot be 
said to be equal to its difficult work. Winter’s Tale at Drury Lane 
is fairly typical of modern performances of Shakspere, and those 
who have been satisfied with such efforts before will doubtless be 
satisfied again. Mr. Chatterton has followed the old lines, and he 
is perhaps not to be blamed if one of the chief results of his labours 
is found in the general conviction that some different mode of 


dealing with Shakspere’s dramas on the stage is greatly to be 
desired. 


Tue representation of The Rivals at the Haymarket, which is 
greatly to be welcomed in place of Conscience Money, is of much 
the same calibre as that of Winter’s Tale at Drury Lane, though 
inasmuch as the task attempted is incomparably easier the general 
result is far more satisfactory. The performance is uneven, and 
little effort is made to give their due proportions to the component 
parts of the comedy. We seem to have a great deal too much of 
the elaboration of Bob Acres’s humour and too little of the satirical 
sketch of the society in which the cowardly blusterer formed so 
unimportant a member. We are made irritatingly conscious that 
on the present occasion the “star” is playing the low-comedy 
character, and that he is supported, as it is called, by the repre- 
setatives of Sir Anthony, Captain Absolute, Lydia Languish, and 
the rest of the dramatis persone. And yet in individual efforts on 
the part of the actors and actresses at the Haymarket there is 
much to commend. The Captain Absolute, for example, of Mr. 
Terriss is manly and marked by much of the freedom of movement 
required by the dashing young officer, who despite his dis- 
obedience has so strong a hold upon his admiring father’s love ; 
and there is much that is sound and useful in Mr. Robert Pateman’s 
Sir Lucius O’Trigger and Mr. Howe’s Sir Anthony, though the 
crusty temper of the latter is made a trifle too genial. Miss Emily 
Thorne gives a needlessly common and commonplace tone to Mrs. 
Malaprop. Mr. Kelly scarcely seems at home in the ungrateful 
réle of Falkland, and neither Miss Carlotta Addison’s Julia nor 
Miss Pateman’s Lydia is nearly as clever as is Miss Kate Phillips’s 
Lucy. Mr. J.S. Clarke’s Acres is so well-known that it needs 
little comment. It is a highly-finished piece of caricature, very 
entertaining, but not always fully justified, to our thinking, in its 
extravagance. The favour with which The Rivals has been received 
only proves that standard comedy interpreted with anything like 
due effect is certain of a warm welcome in London. 


THe season attempted by Miss Agnes Leonard and Mr. W. H. 
Stephens at the Court Theatre seems to suggest by its dismal results 
that Mr. Hare is wise to keep away from his theatre, except during 
the spring and summer seasons. The silly domestic drama Marie 
the Pearl of Savoy was followed up by an equally silly comedy called 
Memories, and the interest aroused by neither play was of a kind 
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to encourage the débutante and her mentor. If Marie the Pearl of 
Savoy and Memories had been much better plays than they were, it 
may be doubted if they would under the circumstances have ranked 
as anything but failures; as it was they richly deserved their sad 
fate. Miss Leonard herself has, perhaps, some reason to complain 
that her artistic promise, such as it may be, has been somewhat 
harshly treated, but she has only herself to thank for this result. 
Assuming the place that she does in a London company she is 
trying to run before she can walk, and those who do this must not 
be surprised at the ridicule which their troubles arouse. Mr. 
Herman Merivale has given to the world one of the very few new 
pieces of the month in his Lady of Lyons Married and Settled, 
given at the Gaiety with some success in the course of Saturday 
matinées. The piece, which Mr. Merivale likes, we believe, to see 
described as a “ gaiety,” or “ comedy-vaudeville,” is not to be 
readily distinguished from the orthodox burlesque or musical skit, 
except, perhaps, by its lack of animation, and hy the scarcity of 
opportunities for the singing and dancing of a company especially 
strong in these elements of entertainment of this order. The Lady 
of Lyons Married and Settled is saved by players like Mr. Terry and 
Miss E. Farren, whose command of popular burlesque is exception- 
ally strong. It is poorly and somewhat vulgarly written, and 
neither in wit nor in polish is it worthy of what the author has 
proved to be his dramatic and literary powers. People do not 
quarrel, as Mr. Merivale seems to think they do, with a writer of 
tragedy for attempting less dignified work, but for failing in the 
attempt. The Lady of Lyons Married and Settled has, however, 
kept the boards for four successive Saturdays, and its author may 


if he continues his efforts soon catch the trick of conventional, if 
not of real, burlesque. 


A MoRE interesting Gaiety production consists of the old farce 
Stage Struck, which made such a hit at the matinées as to have 
been promoted to the regular evening programme. Its success is 
owing to the humorous art of Miss Lawler and Mr. Elton as Sally 
Scraggs and Tommy Tape in their burlesque of the acting, singing, 
and dancing of professionals and amateurs. The performance is, 
perhaps, a little over-boisterous, and Miss Lawler makes the 
common mistake of sometimes over-stepping the line which divides 
parody from preposterous nonsense ; but none the less is her perfor- 
mance, like that of Mr. Elton, full of promise, and thoroughly 
deserving of the success which it has secured. 


Ar the Folly Theatre Stars and Garters has, after an inglorious 
career, been withdrawn, and Tantalus fills its place. The new 
piece is an improvement upon the old, and proves to be practically 
much the same as A Night of Terror, which, like Tantalus, is 
taken from La Boite a Bibi. The plot is a wild absurdity, and the 
abilities of Mr. Lionel Brough and Miss Lydia Thompson are 
wasted upon illustrating its situations; but Mr. W. J. Hill finds in 
the character of a sentimental locksmith a part in which he can 
display a good deal of his rich, broad humour. As compared with 
Stars and Garters, Tantalus is a work of art, full of fun, and 
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thoroughly well worth seeing; and on its intrinsic merits it may 
worthily fill the gap until some suitable new burlesque is unearthed. 
After Mr. Hill the performer who is seen to most advantage is 
Miss Annie Poole. 


Srranp and Olympic are relying for the present on revivals of 
their most popular recent pieces, and hence it comes to pass that 
the Two Orphans and Nemesis have once more taken their places 
on the bills. Nemesis, notwithstanding its clever interpretation by 
Miss Violet Cameron and Miss Lottie Venne, has sustained in Mr. 
Terry a loss for which Mr. Loredan, the new Calino, cannot, with 
the best intentions in the world, make up. It is quite as important 
that the hero of Nemesis should be an amusing actor as it is that 
he should sing efficiently. The Two Orphans still goes admirably, 
as might be anticipated from the fact that Mr. H. Neville, Mr. W. 
Rignold, Miss Ernstone, and Mrs. Huntley are at hand to play 
their old réles with their well-proven powers of commanding the 
interest of their audience. Of the new-comers Miss Marion Terry, 
as the blind girl, and Mr. Macklin are the most successful ; whilst 
Miss Helen Barry and Mr. Archer are also included in what is a 
company of more than average strength. 


Little Cricket, the pleasing idyllic piece borrowed by Mr. James 
Mortimer from Georges Sand, has now been played at a Haymarket 
matinée with a result fully confirming the verdict won by the play, 
and by Miss Cowell’s performance of its chief character at the 
Duke’s Theatre. The young actress’s illustration of the despised 
*cricket’s ” character in each of its phases is full of simple sympa- 
thetic charm, and an amount of illusion is secured by her imper- 
sonation which, when its by no means easy subject is considered, is 
very remarkable. 


WE regret to record the fact that the atmosphere of the Royalty 
Theatre, where La Marjolaine was given last year, has little prospect 
of purification at any rate during the present management of that 
house. The new season has been inauspiciously commenced with 
La Jolie Parfwmeuse, who has already been appropriately introduced 
to us at the Alhambra as a heroine whose society, like that of La 
Marjolaine, is unedifying, even where it is not positively repulsive. 


— 


IN THE PROVINCES. 


From Liverpool Mr. Irving proceeded to Dublin, where the merits 
of his various impersonations obtained an even more enthusiastic 
recognition than in 1876 and 1877. His Richelieu and Louis XI. 
seemed to take our Irish friends by surprise. ‘ The former cha- 
racter, says Saunders’ Daily News, “is a fine study of the force and 
vastness of a complete individuality, and affords to the actor a fine 
opportunity for the exhibition of the resources of histrionic art. 
But the great Cardinal was no common man, and to show a glimpse 
of him as he was to the generation of two centuries later needs 
gifts of no common order. Titanic daring, iron resolution, sublime 
* 
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self-belief, the wisdom of the serpent, the subtlety and the in- 
stinctive understanding of the motives of men which only follow 
in the wake of personal experience, are some of the component 
elements of the character of Armand Richelieu ; and to reproduce 
the character in all its majesty, without suffering the more noble 
qualities to be impaired by the shadow of the less worthy ones, is 
the task which Mr. Irving undertakes, and in which last night he 
made so magnificent a success. More than this, he stamped the 
play with such a supreme realism that it was quite impossible to 
realize that the whole was but a pageant and the sport of an hour. 
From the first moment in which he appeared in the doorway of his 
chamber, clad in loose robes of dull colour, with bent form and 
haggard features, with the eyes of unquenchable brightness flashing 
under the snowy silken tresses of old age, he held the audience 
spell-bound. The fourth act, where the Cardinal protects Julie from 
the King by the threat of the thunders of the Church, was almost 
sublime ; the indomitable spirit seemed to wake again, the thin, 
nervous hands whirled aloft in the very ecstasy of conscious power. 
Under the cavernous eyebrows the old eyes flashed dark lightnings, 
and the quailing of the King’s messengers seemed no stage play, 
but a grim reality. “The general satisfaction so warmly evinced 
throughout,” says the Irish Times, “affords proof that rant and 
roar and strut are not the qualities by which is compelled the 
approbation of a Dublin audience. The performance, as far as the 
principal personage was concerned, was quiet and subdued, but full 
of force, power, and impressiveness. Every minute detail, from 
the comparatively trifling episode where he examines Huguet’s 
arquebus to the moment where he falls, pallid, shrinking, helpless, 
into his chair, at the commencement of the last scene, was most 
delicately elaborated. His manner with Julie was most gentle and 
tender ; his comedy refined and subtle; his bursts of pathos and 
anger truly vivid and eloquent.” Then the Freeman’s Journal 
says: “ Like all that Mr. Irving does, it was art of the highest 
kind, and whatever is said of it must be reverently spoken. 
The part was lovingly and laboriously built together, it was 
crowded with surprises and beauties, it had its share of noble 
pathos and of fine frenzy, touched here and there with that 
mystic eerieness which Mr. Irving has made his own.” Not 
less hearty was the praise awarded.to the actor’s Louis XI. 
“Mr. Charles Kean,” says the Irish Times, “ modelled his 
performance on that of Ligier, the famous French actor. Mr. 
Irving has built up, according to his usual methods, with all the 
earnestness, enthusiasm, and instinctive taste which so distinguish 
him, a conception for which he is no man’s debtor. Even to the 
author he owes little. There is nothing in the construction or 
arrangement of the play that calls for eulogy, and the workmanship 
is not seldom slipshod and slovenly. The blank verse is weak, and 
not seldom stilted, besides being unrhythmical and halting. This 
may have been all the better for the actor. He is less embarrassed 
than he would have been if the character had been strongly marked 
by the dramatist, and if the lines were notable for vigour and 
beauty. Having so little to trammel him, he is all the more free to 
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give reins to his imagination, to think out the idea for himself, and 
give an individual and an independent reading. This curious, 
weird, seemingly unkingly king is not without a certain dignity. 
There is a princely air about him, with all his weakness and abase- 
ment. He is not a king of shreds and patches. Even through the 
simple costume there are occasional gleams of nobility which throw 
a strange light upon the character of the man—a suggestion of 
strength in weakness—the lofty air familiar to those born to com- 
mand. But the actor never dreams of doing so inartistic a thing as 
to strive for the sympathy of his audience. This is a hateful cha- 
racter, this Louis he has created, and he has no wish to have him 
otherwise. There is nothing kind, or pleasant, or lovable about 
him. You may hate or despise, but pity him never. The bed- 
chamber scene was rendered with wonderful power, but it was in 
the last that the efforts of the great actor culminated. For careful 
study, close grasp of character, facial expression, and dramatic 
power, this performance stands at the head of Mr. Irving’s imper- 
sonations. The house was crowded to suffocation.” ‘ Again last 
evening,” says the Freeman’s Journal, “ Mr. Irving splendidly illus- 
trated his mastery of all shades of human passion. His acting 
was not perfect—his alternations of tone and manner were occa- 
sionally almost ludicrously abrupt. But these defects were for- 
gotten in the sombre terror with which he invested the more 
solemn scenes. At times the weak old man, with leaden images 
stuck round his hat, with his sunken eyes blazing and his thin, 
white hands quivering with passion, seemed the living embodiment 
of some power of evil. But it was only in the last scene that the 
superb power of the actor was perfectly displayed. If Mr. Irving 
played no other part than that of the haggard mockery of a King 
that totters down the stage, and falls muttering inarticulately on 
the couch, his reputation as a great actor would still be abundantly 
secured. No one that has not stood by a real bed of death and 
marked the limbs grow rigid and the eyes dark as the last hour 
approaches can realise the fearful fidelity of the picture.” On the 7th 
Mr. Irving commenced an engagement of a fortnight at the Theatre 
Royal, Manchester. During his stay there the critics sensibly altered 
the tone in which they thought fit last year to speak of his claims. 
‘‘There is one crucial test of a Hamlet,” the Guardian remarks, 
‘* which Mr. Irving has borne, and that should be accepted as in some 
degree a measure of success. He has thoroughly individualised 
the part, and large houses are never wanting to witness and applaud 
when he forms the central figure of the play. An actor must soar 
far beyond mediocrity to bear the test of time in this most exacting 
of all characters. ‘This Mr. Irving has done, and his most adverse 
critic cannot gainsay his complete success.” The Hxaminer, speaking 
of the tragedian’s Richelieu, says:—‘‘ There have been actors in 
some respects more powerful than Mr. Irving who have subordi- 
nated to the lofty conception of a mighty and inflexible ruler of the 
destinies of a nation all those lighter phases of his character which 
the dramatist supplied. By Mr. Irving’s naturalistic method that 
fault is avoided, and as under the developing solution of his talent 
the portrait comes forth, we feel that this is no mere creation of the 
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poet’s fancy, and something more than a clever example of the 
actor’s power; but some such a man as Richelieu may well have 
been only greater in his intellect than, and not different in his 
species from, his contemporaries. He could love France, as he did 
with an ardent and self-sacrificing love, and yet find room in his 
affections for the persecuted Julie. He can keep the whole of the 
foreign relations of the empire within his ken, and yet, without 
improbability, turn to banter his faithful attendant, or say kind 
words to his trusty page. The beauty of Mr. Irving’s interpretation 
is its naturalness and its thorough consistency; but it is no less 
distinguished by its energy and its exquisite art.” In dealing with 
Mr. Irving’s Louis XI., the critics seem to ransack the vocabulary 
of praise. The Guardian describes the performance as “ magnifi- 
cent,” and as “one of the most complete and powerful efforts the 
present generation has seen.” ‘‘The sole recommendation of the 
play,” says the Hraminer, “is that it supplies Mr. Irving with a 
part that, like Mathias and Richelieu, is so exactly adapted to his 
genius that it might have been written for him. This, however, 
is due to the fact that in some respects Mr. Irving rises superior 
to his authors. He has clearly studied not only the drama but 
the history. He has, perhaps, found that if he loyally followed 
history he could not faithfully interpret the drama. He has, 
therefore, it seems to us, preferred to adhere to his text, and to 
the conception of Louis therein set forth, while adding .to the 
creation of the dramatists such circumstance and detail as, without 
injuring the harmony, add, as far as may be, to the naturalness 
of the likeness, and to the rendering of a piece of the finest 
acting we have seen for a long time. If, despite the intrinsic 
improbability of this Louis, Mr. Irving yet compels our unfailing 
attention by his power of interpreting so abhorrent a creature, 
and if, despite the dismal narrative which gradually unfolds 
itself, he succeeds in exciting our keen interest in its evolution, it 
must be admitted that, whether we are satisfied with this version 
of Louis, or whether we are or are not incensed by the poverty of 
the play, we must at least accord to the actor the honours of a 
triumph. And such a triumph certainly Mr. Irving won last night. 
There is a story of a brilliant Scotch anatomist, whose deft and 
tender handling of the knife in one critical case, moved the students 
gathered round him into a demonstration of applause. The story 
recurs to us in this connection, because it seems to supply an 
explanation of one’s feelings as he watches Mr. Irving’s acting. 
One applauds, not because his sympathies are engaged, or because 
he has a delight in what is passing before him, but rather by reason 
of the eminent skill with which he sees the operation performed, 
or, in other words, the character depicted.” ‘Louis XI.,” says 
the Courier, is “a part which Mr. Charles Kean in a very re- 
markable manner identified himself with, and old playgoers will 
feel that they are conferring no small honour on Mr. Irving when 
they admit—as they generally will—that the performance of last 
night, as a whole, is not unworthy to rank alongside of what was 
generally regarded as the masterpiece of the gifted son of Edmund 
Kean. The latest Louis XI. forms a picture which, in its almost 
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luxurious completeness of detail, will never leave the memory of 
those who have witnessed it. By means which, fortunately for the 
real art which it displays, it is impossible to particularize, he comes 
on the stage as the living and apparent embodiment of the aged, 
crafty, cruel, and superstitious monarch. The extraordinary con- 
trasts which form the most picturesque features in the character of 
the king, are rendered with what it is no exaggeration to describe 
as consummate skill. It is only when Mr. Irving occasionally seeks 
to emphasise these contrasts by violent changes from a high key of 
voice to a low one, or vice versa, that we are disposed to quarrel 
with the means by which he obtains his dramatic effects. Taken . 
altogether, Louis XI. is certainly one of the most suggestively 
interesting productions of the modern stage.” 

Mr. Irvine appeared in Manchester under inauspicious circum- 
stances. Not to speak of the agitation which prevailed in the city 
on account of financial troubles, Mr. and Mrs. Kendal were playing 
at the Prince’s in Diplomacy, and Mr. Barry Sullivan, who at the 
commencement of the month was at Sheffield, fulfilled an engage- 
ment at the Queen’s. ‘‘ We may confess,” writes the Hxaminer, 
“‘to having had a doubt, after an acquaintance with Mr. Kendal 
in a fairly comprehensive répertoire, whether he would succeed in 
exhibiting the highly-pitched emotions of the impulsive young 
attaché; but the doubt was unjast. He has now shown that he 
can rise into higher regions of dramatic expression, and pourtray 
to us in a series of finished studies—though there is no suggestion 
of study at the moment, so spontaneous and natural seems the 
delivery—how supreme confidence gives place to an agonising 
doubt, and that to a terrible conviction of the guilt of her he loved 
and trusted. Nor was Mrs. Kendal less successful than her hus- 
band. Unaffected in her simplicity and artlessness in the earlier 
passages, and as prettily affectionate as becomes maidenly modesty 
when she responds to the ardent professions of Beauclerc, she rises 
to a tragic power when the husband of an hour assails her honour 
and denies her truth, and leaves her, as she thinks, for ever. There 
were two passages in which both Mr. and Mrs. Kendal astonished 
us by the exhibition of power of an order such as we should 
scarcely have thought, with all our appreciation of them, that either 
had attained, aud both were in the painful scene in which the 
husband, compelled to believe his wife a traitress, asks her to 
confess her guilt and beseeches her to offer an excuse for it. The 
Comtesse Zicka of Miss Kate Pattison is as admirable a figure in 
its subordinate relationship as Dora herself.”” Mr. and Mrs. Kendal 
went from Manchester to Liverpool. In addition to Richard ITI. 
and Hamlet, Mr. Sullivan appeared with considerable success as 
King Lear, a character he has not undertaken for some time. 
Mr. Irving was preceded at the Theatre Royal by Mr. Sothern, 
whose visits to Manchester are events to be marked with a white 
stone. The Guardian contended that a change of his now well- 
known programme was necessary. Mr. Sothern subsequently 
visited Newcastle, Leicester, Preston, Leeds, and Brighton. 


Mr. Too1rz began the month at Liverpool, afterwards going to 
Warrington, Birkenhead, and Southport. Here is a fair specimen 
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of the welcome he receives from the public journals :—“ Mr. Toole 
has come, and with him fun and frolic, gaiety and grimaces. His 
mission is to make people laugh, and right faithfully does he fulfil 
his mission. It is not possible to feel despondent in his presence. 
While under his spell people laugh, they know not why and care 
not wherefore. It is possible he imparts no great moral lessons, 
develops no system of philosophy, or stimulates no unhealthy 
excitement. But he pleases and amuses, rouses the spirits, and 
dispels the blues, and makes the dullest man cheer and the saddest 
laugh. Those who call that nothing have still some philosophy to 
* learn.” Mr. Billington played in the North, and Miss Bateman 
in the West. Miss Carlotia Leclerq, during an engagement at 


Exeter, produced a domestic drama called Noblesse Ublige, which 
was well received. 


IN PARIS. 


‘THE most important event of the last month was the production at 
the Opera House of M. Gounod’s Polyeucte, composed in London 
between six and seven years ago. The groundwork of the opera, 
as may be inferred from its title, is supplied by Corneille’s tragedy 
of the same name, which in turn was based upon the well-known 
Christian legend. Notwithstanding the reputation which Corneille 
had won by the Cid and other plays, the actors at first refused to 
play Polyeucte, and there is a story to the effect that the manuscript 
remained untouched for nearly two years in the house of an actor to 
whom the author had sent it. Thanks, however, to the influence of 
Richelieu, it was eventually brought out at the Hotel de Bourgogne 
in 1640, and for nearly two hundred years had a place in the reper- 
toire of the chief Parisian theatre. The characters of Sévére and 
Pauline are perhaps two of the most beautiful which old French 
tragedy can exhibit. Donizetti has already used the play for 
operatic purposes in his Poliuto; but apart from the Credo—a gem 
in its way—the work has added little or nothing to his reputation. 
M. Gounod’s, it is to be feared, will disappoint expectation. The 
score, it need hardly be said, abounds in striking passages. The 
orchestration, like that of his other efforts, is generally fine, and at 
times, as in the duet between Sévére and Pauline in the second act, 
“Un pére, dites-vous, abusant de ses droits,” rises fully to the 
level of his powers. But, regarded as a whole, the opera is sadly 
unequal ; indeed, some of the music is quite unworthy of the com- 
poser. In treating such a theme a man of the morbidly religious 
temperament of M. Gounod could not but find a congenial element, 
and it may be said that, except as regards the figure of Polyeucte, 
he felicitously preserves the spirit of the ancient legend which 
Corneille so reverently followed. The only singers who appear to 
considerable advantage in the piece are Mdlle. Krauss and M. 
Lassalle, who respectively play Pauline and Sévére. The others 
were beneath criticism, including the representative of Polyeucte 
himself. The new opera was luxuriously put upon the stage, and 
will probably remain in the affiches for some time. 
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Tue Marquis d’Ivry’s long-expected opera, Les Amants de 
Vérone, has at last been produced at the Salle Ventadour. ‘Twelve 
years ago it was submitted to the manager of the old Theatre 
Lyrique, and would probably have been accepted if M. Gounod’s 
Romeo et Juliette had not already been sent in. Two years after- 
wards it was privately performed with marked success, but since 
then has been kept in its portfolio. Every attempt to play it was 
defeated by the bankruptcy into which the managers of the 
theatre successively fell, and M. Capoul, who was greatly pleased 
with the part of Romeo, undertook the responsibilities of manage- 
ment for the sole purpose of bringing it out. That his enterprise . 
will be rewarded with success there can be no doubt. The score of 
Les Amants de Vérone, though not equal in strength and originality 
to Romeo et Juliette, and even one or two of the operas founded on 
the story, is generally very pleasing, and the fervid tenderness 
which pervades the balcony scene is well preserved. In one respect 
the composer has gained an advantage over all his predecessors. 
He has had the courage to follow Shakspere’s text, adopting at the 
end, however, the arrangement by which Juliet awakes before 
Romeo dies. The scene between the ill-starred pair at the tomb is 
marked by much force and feeling. The performances call for high 
praise. M. Capoul not only looked the part of Romeo, but sang 
and acted with fire and dramatic effect. The duel scene was so 
admirably represented that for some minutes after Tybalt fell the 
business of the stage was interrupted by applause. Mdlle. Heilbronn 
was an ideal Juliet,—pretty, tender, and impassioned; and all the 
other parts were adequately filled. Les Amants de Vérone, we 
repeat, is unequivocally successful. 


The other events of the month need not detain us long. La 
Dame aux Camelias has been revived at the Gymnase, Mdlle. Tes- 
sandier appearing as Marguerite, and M. Guitry, the Conservatoire 
student, who entered into am engagement at the theatre without the 
knowledge of the authorities, as Armand. The former created a 
deep impression, but it was only in the scene with Marguerite in 
the fourth act that M. Guitry satisfied expectation. Madame 
Regnier, the physician’s wife, has brought out at the Vaudeville a 
little piece entitled Les Rieuses, so called because it introduces 
three distinct types of laughing personages to the audience. The 
plot turns upon the dismay of a husband who has followed a sup- 
posed member of the demi-monde to her house, and on entering her 
room finds her talking to his wife. It is upon her dialogue that 
Madame Regnier chiefly relies. M. D’Hervilly has reconstructed 
for the Odéon his comedy La Belle Sainara, produced at the same 
theatre in 1876. It is now called La Fontaine des Beni-Medad. 

and the scene is laid in Africa, instead of, as formerly, in Egypt, 
’ Sidi Mahommed, a citizen of Algiers, advises his wife, of whom he 
is jealous, to repair to the fountain mentioned and consult the 
Negress Oneida, his intention being to disguise himself as the latter, 
and receive the confession himself, Fatima, discovering the ruse, 
goes to the fountain, and the husband is maddened by an avowal 
which, with all his doubts of her fidelity, he had never expected. 
In the end, of course, he is made happy. The Ambigu Comique 
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has passed into the hands of M. Chabrillat, the journalist, who, 
after redecorating the interior of the house, commenced his campaign 
with a revival of La Jeunesse de Louis XIV. 





IN BERLIN. 


Tue Royal Playhouse, after having devoted the first month of the 
season to pieces belonging to the regular repertory, gave a com- 
parative novelty on the 21st September, by reviving, for the first 
time since 1864, Das Leben ein Traum, a German version of 
Calderon’s La Vida es suefo, a noble play which has suffered 
greatly in the process of adaptation to the German stage, Herr 
West, the author of the version played here, having taken many 
unwise liberties with the original. The performance dragged 
somewhat, the time being throughout too slow. The wild passion 
of Sigismund was beyond the means of Herr Ludwig, who was 
more at home in representing the melancholy which overtakes the 
hero in the latter part of the piece. Fraulein Haverland vainly 
sought by violence of utterance to indicate the deep passion of 
Rosaura thirsting for vengeance in her unrequited love. One of 
the best features of the performance was Herr Kahle’s Clarin, that 
semi-tragic ‘‘ gracioso.” Herr Berndal as the King, and Herr 
Klein as Clotald, were also satisfactory. If the romantic con- 
ceptions of the old Spanish poet made a severe strain upon the 
resources of the company of the Royal Playhouse, they proved 
quite equal to the interpretation of Herr Wilhelm Jordan’s graceful 
three-act comedy, Durch’s Ohr, which was produced a week after- 
wards for the first time at the leading theatre, and was so well 
received that we may safely predict that it will maintain its place 
in the repertory, to which it has been promoted more than twenty 
years after its first production. The plot has little originality, 
turning, as it does, upon the loves of a sentimental and a humorous 
couple, and an eccentric will which contains matrimonial conditions 
such as stage testators are fond of imposing in all countries. The 
literary merits of the comedy, which is written in graceful verse, 
and the happy blending of humour and sentiment, atone for the 
lack of novelty in the story ; and full justice was done to the good 
qualities of the play by the admirable acting of Fraulein Kessler 
and Herr Berndal, as the humorous lovers, and Friiulein Meyer and 
Herr Ludwig as the sentimental couple. The performance ended 
with a festal ballet by Paul Taglioni, entitled Hin gliickliches 
Ereigniss (“A Happy Event”), produced apropos of the union of 
Prince Henry of the Netherlands with Princess Mary of Prussia. 
pr, the period comprised in our present notice, two evenings 
were devoted to Shakspere, his Richard III. and Romeo and Juliet 
being the plays selected, and the German classical drama was 
represented by Goethe’s Faust and Schiller’s Maria Stuart. 


Ar the Residenz Theater, Die Kammerzofe (Paul Ferrier’s 
Femme de Chambre) proved as successful as we had expected, and 
maintained its place in the bills till the 8th October, when it was 
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replaced by Die arme Léwin, a translation by Herr Paul Lindau, a 
dramatist of grown reputation, of M. Emile Augier’s celebrated 
play, Les Lionnes Pauvres. The recent refusal to allow the per- 
formance of an English version of the piece at a London theatre 
imparts special interest to the following observations of a distin- 
guished German critic :—‘‘ Augier lashes with the seriousness and 
severity of a born moral censor and satirist those frivolous and 
immoral women who, from love of immoderate luxury, wreck their 
married life in a kind of mania for fashionable dissipation, sell their 
own and their husbands’ honour, and, hurried on as it were by a 
demoniacal power, end in an abyss of shame and misery. The 
delineation of Seraphine is a masterpiece in every feature, and 
especially in this, that the dramatist does not lend the guilty 
woman the halo of a penitent Magdalen. On the evening of the 
very day when her utter worthlessness is disclosed, and her noble- 
hearted husband repudiates her for ever, she sits in brilliant attire 
in a box at the theatre. This type is drawn in a manner not 
unworthy of the art of Moliére, being true to life in Berlin as well 
as in Paris. A plague-spot of modern sociéty is here in truth 
touched. Discite moniti.’” The only point to which the critic 
objects is, that Seraphine’s guilty lover escapes scot-free. The 
piece was fairly acted by a company well trained in the interpre- 
tation of modern French works.- Friulein Castelli was graceful, 
but weak in the leading part. Frau Claar-Delia was effective as 
the virtuous wife, but did not sufficiently restrain her powers of 
passionate expression. Herren Patonay and Keppler were respec- 
tively a tolerable Pommeau and an admirable Bordognon. 


Tue Wallner Theater, which was unfortunate in the opening 
programmes of the present season, at last scored a decided success 
on the 22nd September by the production of a new “ Volkstiick ” 
by Herren Julius Stinde and Georg Engels, entitled Ihre Familie, 
which bears a suspicious resemblance to Robertson’s Caste. We 

* find in it the same aristocratic mother, whose son falls in love with 
and marries a ballet-girl; the same drunken old father, whose 
Radical principles here acquire a strongly socialistic tinge; the 
same lively and humorous sister, who consoles the young wife 
during her supposed widowhood; the same steady working man, 
who is in love with the lively sister,—in short, we have everything 
but the delicacy of Tom Robertson’s genial dialogue. The piece 
is well acted, especially by Fraulein Ernestine Wegener, in the part 
associated with Mrs. Bancroft’s name. 


THe other theatres need not detain us long. The National 
Theater continues the ambitious course upon which it entered at 
the opening of the season, and has given performances of Shak- 
spere’s Othello and King Lear, Schiller’s Maria Stuart and Wilhelm 
Tell, Lindner’s Bluthochzeit, Freytag’s Journalisten, &c. The 
simple humour of Fritz Reuter’s comedy, Die drei Langhiilse, which 
attained but a succés d’estime on its original production at the 
Wallner Theater, has found favour with the frequenters of the 
Belle Alliance Theater. Space forbids us to speak of the operatic 
performances of the month beyond stating that the Italian opera 
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season has begun at Kroll’s Theater, and that the Royal Opera 


gave, on the llth ult., as the first novelty of the season, Herr 
Abert’s Ekkehard. 





IN VIENNA. 


Ar the Burgtheater, Herr Paul Lindau’s Johdnnistrieb, the first 
performance of which took place too late for notice in our last 
number, met with a very favourable reception from the public, but 
has been less kindly treated by the critics, Its principal defects 
are that the comic scenes are but slightly connected with the 
serious subject of the play, and that a plot which barely suffices for 
three acts is expanded into four. The story is that of a Professor 
who, after having secretly exchanged vows with a young girl, sets 
out on a botanical expedition to Central Africa, whence tidings of 
his death soon arrive. Having mourned for a year, his beloved 
marries, and in another year dies in giving birth to a daughter. 
Saddened by the news of his Louisa’s inconstancy, Harold wanders 
about for many years, and returning home a middle-aged man, he 
finds another Louisa, the daughter and very image of his old love. 
He falls in love with this young lady, and, being a botanist, he 
compares this second outburst of the gentle passion in his mature 
breast to that second growth of foliage which often takes place 
about St. John’s Day, when frost has nipped the buds in spring, 
and hence the title of the play, Johannistrieb being a word used to 
indicate that second growth. The comic scenes take place in an 
artist’s studio, where Louisa sits for her portrait, and introduce us 
to two painters of effectively contrasted characters, the kind but 
sarcastic Kébke and the mendacious, foppish Jordan, whose love 
passages—the one with a little girl of the ingénue type, and the 
other with a talkative, pleasure-hunting widow—are very diverting. 
The acting was worthy of the leading theatre. Herr Sonnenthal 
by his finished acting made Harold endurable, and Friulein Janisch 
played Louisa in her most graceful and tenderest manner. The 
two painters found most effective representatives in Herren Hart- 
mann and Mitterwurzer. Frau Gabillon played the widow with 
immense spirit and vivacity, and Herr Gabillon gave a fine piece of 
character-acting in the slight part of a reduced painter who sits asa 
model. With the exception of the Johannistrieb, which is being 
repeated twice a week, the Burgtheater has produced no novelties 
since our last. In turning over the bills of the month, we find one 
devoted to Shakspere’s Julius Cesar, and another to his Winter’s 
Tale, while important revivals of King Lear and Antony and 
Cleopatra are.in preparation. 


Tue Stadttheater has offered several novelties to its frequenters. 
First in the list comes a new five-act tragedy by Herr Martin Greif, 
entitled Marino Falieri, in which the character of the Doge is ably 
drawn, the mingled motives of patriotism and wounded vanity 
which impelled him into the fatal conspiracy being finely indicated. 
But in the effort to impart to his new work a variety of action 
which was found wanting in his earlier plays, the author has intro- 
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duced too many subordinate characters, who unnecessarily impede 
the progress of the plot. Herr Lobe played the title part with 
remarkable ability, and the tragedy was favourably received and 
repeated several times. The second novelty was a curious comedy 
by Herr Adolph Wilbrandt, entitled Der Thurm in der Stadtmauer, 
and produced on the 8rd ult. with great success. Edward, the 
hero, is a young man in whose breast dwell a good and an evil 
nature, and in his struggle against the latter he is encouraged by a 
young widow whom he loves and ultimately deserves, after having 
several times succumbed to the evil principle within him. The 
most successful character in the comedy is one Miiller Efendi, who 
adopts that Turkish name on his return from a successful pursuit of 
fortune in Constantinople, and who, though he has only one wife, 
says he has married two women in that one, and calls her Hildegard 
when she is in good humour, and Hortensia when, as is too fre- 
quently the case, her ill-temper gets the upper hand. Like the 
hero, this lady can say of herself in the language of Goethe’s Faust: 
Zwei Seelen wohnen, ach! in meiner Brust, and like the hero she 
ultimately vanquishes her evil nature, thus making her pseudo- 
Turkish husband happy ever afterwards. Frau Wilbrandt-Baudius, 
the author’s wife, played the widow in her most charming style, 
and was enthusiastically applauded on this her first appearance at 
the Stadttheater. Herr Kadelburg played the hero with effective 
warmth, but his appearance lacks distinction, and his tailor and 
coiffeur seem to have conspired to render this defect more evident. 
Herr Buckovics made a great hit as the pseudo-Turk, and Herr 
Tyrolt was amusing in the part of an old servant full of wise saws, 
while Fraulein Weisse and Marberg delighted the eye in two parts 
which gave little scope for acting. A second play of Herr 
Wilbrandt’s, new to Vienna, was produced on the 12th ult. with 
success. Auf den Brettern, as its title indicates, is a story of stage 
life, which we fully noticed on the occasion of its first production in 
Berlin. Suffice it, therefore, to say that Frau Baudius sustained 
her original part with marked success, and was well supported by 
Herren Buckovics, Tyrolt, and Griin. 


Ar the Carl Theater, Die Kammerjungfer, a German version of 
M. Paul Ferrier’s Femme de Chambre, was produced on the 21st 
Sept., and filled the house for several evenings with a laughing 
audience, Herr Tewele being quite in his element in M. St. Germain’s 
part of the frail husband. ‘This lively piece was replaced on the 3rd 
ult. by an entertainment, entitled Historischer Wiener Possenabend, 
being a series of sketches by Herr Anton Langer, introducing the 
princiral farcial types which have appeared on the Vienna stage 
from the beginning of last century to the present time. This 
interesting production only held the stage for four nights, and on 
the 12th ult., after a few evenings devoted to opera bouffe, Herr 
Tewele scored his first striking managerial success by the pro- 
duction of a German version of the naughty Niniche of Messrs. 
Hennequin and Millaud. Herren Knaack, Tewele, and Blasel vied 
with the original Paris representatives of the leading male parts, 
and freely abandoned themselves to the mad mirth of the extrava- 
gant situations, exciting a long-continued roar of langhter. Madame 
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Judic’s part was played by Friulein Zampa, a young lady who 
looked so well in the risqué costumes of the réle that she found 
favour in the eyes of the audience before whom this was her first 
appearance, nor was her acting undeserving of applause. 


Or the other theatres we need only say that at the Theater an 
der Wien Les Cloches de Corneville, though coldly treated by the 
critics, has found favour with the people, that the Komische Oper 
has sought to avert the ill-luck which has hitherto attended it by 
changing its name to the Ringtheater, and opened with a 
“ Volkstiick ” by Herr Anzengruber, entitled Alte Wiener, which 
seems to have proved attractive. 


IN ROME AND MILAN. 


Towarps the end of September the hearts of Roman playgoers 
were gladdened by the arrival at the Valle Theatre of Signor Monti’s 
dramatic company, which, if it contains no stars of great magnitude, 
is composed of efficient artistes, who surpass some of the more 
famous Italian companies in the all-round excellence of their per- 
formances. The first novelty produced by Signor Monti was from 
the pen of Signor Giordano, already known as the author of a 
successful comedy, entitled Severita e debolezza. The new work, 
which is a drama in four acts, bears the title of La Duchessa d’ Ebro. 
It turns upon the favourite theme of the modern French drama, and 
in addition to the familiar figures of the adulterous wife, and the 
son who, when told of his mother’s shame, challenges her accuser, 
and falls a victim to the noble feeling which impelled him to vindicate 
her honour, the Italian dramatist presents us with the odious picture 
of a youth who, having loved the mother, aspires to the daughter’s 
hand. Signor Giordano lacks the skill required to make such a 
subject acceptable to the public, and so crude was his treatment of 
some of the more ticklish situations that the audience began to 
express disapprobation at an early stage of the performance, and 
loudly condemned the play at the end. This result was a sad dis- 
appointment to many whose hopes had been raised by the success 
of the author’s first piece. An Italian version of M. Emile Augier’s 
latest comedy, Les Fourchambault, was fortunately in rehearsal, and 
was soon afterwards produced with such success that it may be 
said that Rome has reversed the adverse judgment passed upon the 
piece by Milan and Venice. The scene in the second act between 
Bernard and his mother, that between the brothers in the last act, 
and the charming scene in which Bernard and Marie Letellier dis- 
suade Blanche from a mercenary marriage and plead the cause of 
love, produced alntest as much effect as they have done during the 
long run of the piece at the Comédie Francaise, though the acting 
of the Monti Company was not up to the high level of the great 
Paris theatre. Signor Monti, in M. Got’s part of Bernard, marred 
an otherwise good performance by a too pulpit-like delivery. 
Signora Zerri-Grassi, on the other hand, was a very effective Marie, 
and Signora Tamberlani displayed much feeling in the part of 
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Madame Bernard. The other parts were adequately played, save 
that Signor Bertini treated the part of Rastiboulois, the prefect, in 
a too farcical spirit. Within a fortnight the Fourchambault was 
repeated eight times—a remarkable success at a theatre where the 
programme is usually changed every evening. This gave Signor 
Monti such faith in Augier’s name that he produced under the title 
of Gli sfrontati an Italian version of that dramatist’s Hfrontés, a work 
which had little success in France, and was coldly received by the 
frequenters of the Valle Theatre. The success of Les Fourchambault 
has since been almost thrown into the shade by that of such an old 
work as Beaumarchais’ Mariage de Figaro, now acted for the first 
time in Rome on the occasion of Signora Zerri-Grassi’s benefit, the 
fair bénéficiaire in particular gaining great applause by her acting 
of the part of Susanne. 

Or the other Roman theatres, the Argentina opened early in 
October with Salvator Rosa, an opera in four acts by the Brazilian 
composer, Gomes, whose Guarany gained him a high reputation 
some years ago. Originally produced at Genoa in 1874, and since 
performed in many Italian towns with varying success, Salvator 
Rosa was quite newto Rome. The first three acts met with a quiet 
reception, but the fourth excited a furore, partly on account of its 
musical excellence and partly on account of the dramatic power 
displayed by Signor Rossetti, the tenor singer. The libretto unfor- 
tunately bears a strong resemblance to that of Masaniello, and this 
led the critics into comparisons between Auber’s treatment of the 
theme and that of Signor Gomes which were not favourable to the 
latter, and in spite of the success of the first performance, the 
Brazilian composer’s opera has since failed to draw good houses. 
At the Teatro Capranica, a new company have produced Cimarosa’s 
Matrimonio Segreto, a charming opera, which has attracted fair 
houses in spite of the inefficiency of most of the singers. The 
Neapolitan company at the Manzoni produced towards the end of 
their season another opera of Signor Sarria, new to Rome, entitled 
Gli Equivoci. It found more favour than the Campana dell’ Eremi- 
taggio, and contains some numbers of real beauty. 

In Milan, the Bellotti-Bon company No. 2 opened their season at 
the Manzoni Theatre with Signor Paolo Ferrari’s Due Dame, in 
which they had to sustain unfavourable comparisons with the 
original cast of the play. They were happier in La Sfinge (Le 
Sphinx), in which Signora Marchi produced strong effects @ la 
Croizette. The only novelty yet produced by them is La Postu in 
quarta Pagine (Les Petites Correspondances of Messrs. Hennequin 
and Najac), the loose morality of which excited noisy protests. 
At the Dal Verme Theatre, an opera entitled Consalvo, by a young 
composer named Italo Azzoni, was favourably received, though but 
feebly interpreted. Another company now occypy the house, and 
are giving Ponchielli’s Promessi Sposi in a superior manner. 








IN MADRID. 


Tue long theatrical recess came to an end during the last ten days 
of September. The Teatro de la Comedia was the first of the 
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leading theatres to inaugurate the 1878-9 season, and all the other 
theatres quickly followed suit. The Teatro Espaiiol usually selects 
for its opening programme a work of one of the old Spanish 
dramatists, a custom to which it laudably adhered on this occasion, 
giving Alarcon’s El semejante & si mismo, compressed and adapted 
to the modern stage by the experienced pen of Sefior Ayala, himself 
a dramatist of repute, and the author of such successful plays as 
El tanto por ciento and Consuelo. It may not be amiss to remind 
our readers that Alarcon flourished in the golden age of Spanish 
literature, and that his ingenious comedy, La verdad sospechosa, 
was the work upon which Corneille founded his Menteur and Foote 
his Iiar. Sefior Ayala has done his work of adaptation with 
much taste and judgment, and Hl semejante & si mismo, thus 
modified, is likely to hold its place in the repertory of the Teatro 
Espafol. The comedy was admirably acted by Sefiora Elisa 
Mendoza Tenorio, and Sefiores Rafael Calvo, Fernandez, and 
Jimenez, and was very well received by a large and fashionable 
audience. An equally large and brilliant audience was attracted to 
the house on the 2nd of October to witness the first performance of 
@ new comedy in three acts by Sefior Cavestany, a quite young 
man, who suddenly found himself famous last season on the produc- 
tion of his drama, entitled Hl esclavo de su culpa, a work of con- 
siderable merit and of still greater promise. The youthful 
Cavestany was lauded as a worthy disciple of Alarcon and Moreto, 
and optimists indulged freely in dreams of a revival of the glories 
of Spanish dramatic literature. These roseate hopes have been 
sadly dissipated by the young writer’s second effort, which is 
entitled Grandezas humanas, and is a commonplace production. 
The plot may be briefly stated. A father determines to marry his 
daughter to an elderly banker, although she has given her heart to 
a young engineer, who is seeking his fortune in America. The 
girl’s mother and grandfather oppose the marriage, and the latter 
raises her hopes by promising to prevent the hated union, and by 
telling her that her lover has sent him a considerable sum of money 
to hold in trust for him till he can come and claim the object of his 
love. Nevertheless the marriage takes place, but at the wedding 
banquet the banker, who had by certain Bourse frauds brought 
himself within the jurisdiction of the criminal courts, is appre- 
hended, and the father, who had hoped to satisfy some large and 
pressing debts with the banker’s money, finds that he has sacrificed 
his daughter in vain. His creditors threaten to throw him into 
prison, but his debts are ultimately paid by the young engineer, 
who is in the end united to his beloved, the fraudulent banker 
having put himself out of the way by suicide. The characters are 
all faint sketches, devoid of individuality, and the dramatist places 
in the mouth of each and all of them tedious discourses on the 
vanity and instability of human greatness, which so wearied a 
friendly audience that the claque had some difficulty at the end of 
the performance in silencing the expressions of disapprobation. 


Tue Teatro de la Comedia inaugurated its season with a few 
erformances of the Escuela del Matrimonio of Breton de los 
erreros, a somewhat antiquated comedy and one hardly worthy 
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of the pen which produced Marcela and Muérete y verds. It 
nevertheless attracted good houses, as it was well played, such 
favourites as Sefioras Maria Tubau, Lola Fernandez, and Valverde, 
and Sefiores Mario and Zamacois being in the cast; and it held its 
place in the bills till the anniversary of the death of Narciso 
Serra, when that deeply-regretted dramatist’s Don Tomas wag 
revived. On the 2nd of October, the great Ristori began a 
series of performances of Italian tragedy at the Teatro de Apolo 
with Medea. On subsequent evenings she played the leading 
parts in an Italian version of Schiller’s Maria Stuart, in Judit, 
in Giacometti’s Maria Antonietta and Elisabetta d’ Inghilterra, and 
other pieces with which her name is associated; but the great 
tragédienne played to steadily declining audiences, and presented 
the sad spectacle of decaying powers. The opera season opened 
at the Teatro Real early in October with a fine performance of 
Rigoletto, in which Signora Vitali made a successful first appearance 
here, and Elena Sanz, Pandolfini, and Gayarre filled the other 
leading parts. At the Teatro de la Zarzuela, an operetta by 
Sefiores Caballero and Casares, with an amusing libretto by 
Sefior Alvarez, has met with some success; and the ubiquitous 
Cloches de Corneville and Petit Duc have found much favour at the 
Alhambra, where they have been interpreted by an Italian company 
in a manner leaving little to be desired. 


IN NEW YORK. 


In our last number we briefly announced the appearance in this 
city of Miss Ada Cavendish and Miss Geneviéve Ward. The 
former played for about a fortnight, after which she set out: for 
Canada. ‘Towards the end of September Henry VIIT. was revived 
at Booth’s Theatre with great splendour, some of the decorations 
being of the stock of those used at. Manchester. Miss Ward, who 
represented Queen Katharine, laboured under the disadvantage of 
being compared with Miss Cushman, but has met with warm praise 
in almost all quarters. The Union-square Theatre is at present 
relying upon M. Sardou’s Bourgeois de Pontarcy, adapted by 
Mr. Cagaman. Mr. Charles Thorne is well placed as Fabrice, and 
Miss Linda Dietz displays more power as Marcelle than her 
previous performances had led us to expect. Mr. Boucicault’s 
version of Clarissa—which, by the way, bears a suspicious resem- 
blance to one brought out in London thirty years ago—has suc- 
ceeded so well that, at the end of September, it gave place at 
Wallack’s Theatre to the School for Scandal. Miss Rose Eytinge 
has reappeared at the Broadway Theatre in A Woman of the People, 
a play familiar to English provincial audiences, but not likely, we 
think, to succeed in America. ° 
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Gchoes from the Green-Room. 


A Oe 


HE preparations for the forthcoming revival at the Lyceum of Hamlet 

are proceeding apace. Ophelia will be represented by Miss Ellen Terry, 

the King by Mr. Forrester, and Horatio by Mr. Teesdale. If Mr. Phelps 

or Mr. Walter Lacy could be induced to play Polonius! The decorations, 
we understand, will be very beautiful, especially in the ghost-scenes. 


Mr. Irvine has been offered £10,000 to play in New York for a hundred 
nights, but has thought fit to decline the offer, at least for the present. 
In a letter to an American friend he sensibly says that ‘ having undertaken 
the management of the Lyceum Theatre he must remain in London, and 
that he is not foolish enough to consider his success as certain among a 


people of whose tastes he knows nothing. In England he does know what 
he is about.” 


Mr. Irvine and Mr. Barry Sullivan occupied the same hotel during 
their stay in Manchester, and at a dinner there the health of the latter 
was voluntarily proposed in graceful terms by the former. 

THE Manchester playgoers are perhaps the most apathetic in the country. 
Mr. Frank Marshall, who was in that city lately, says that instead of 
bringing water from the north Manchester should turn on a supply of 
her audiences. 


Mr. MarsHALL,, by the way, is writing a new play for Mr. Irving. The 
central figure in it is Robert Emmet. 


Durine his engagement at Liverpool, Mr. Irving attended by invitation 
a meeting of the Notes and Queries Society there, and in the course of a 
discussion as to the character of Macbeth, led off by the Rev. Mr. Biuns, 
defended the views on which he acted in his performance at the Lyceum. 

TueE Soci¢taires of the!,;Comédie Francaise will play at the Gaiety 
Theatre for six weeks next June and July. Their répertoire is not yet 
fixed, but will be as various as possible. This will be the first time they 
have ever come to England in their entirety, and we are officially informed 
that they will not appear again under the same conditions for ten years. 

On the 4th November a performance of the 7’wo Roses will be given 
at the Theatre Royal, Belfast, in aid of the “‘ Princess Alice Fund.” Lord 
Newry and Captain M’Calmont will be in the cast. 

MDLLE. Donapio goes to the Italian Opera, St. Petersburg, in place 
of Madame Patti. 

Durine his last visit to Paris Mr. Toole went to a theatre and asked 
whether a seat could be had. “ Yes,” was the reply ; “un fauteuil.” 
“One for Toole,” said the comedian to a companion; “think of that !” 

Mr. Georce Vinina Bowers, the comedian, died recently in New 
York, after a long illness, of consumption, Vining Bowers, as he was 
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generally. called, was born in Philadelphia, April 23, 1835, He was a 
younger brother of the late Mr. D. P. Bowers, husband of the well-known 
actress, Vining commenced his theatrical career as call-boy at the old 
Chestnut-street Theatre, rising through all the intermediate grades to the 
position of one of the best low comedians in the country. In such parts 
as Asa Trenchard, Major De Boots, Paul Pry, &c., Mr. Bowers was ex- 
cellent, and in low comedy parts in the Shskapereen dramas he had etal 
superiors, 

Hoop’s Comic Annvat for 1879—the eleventh year of publication— 
will appear with the November magazines, 


WE often hear of young men abandoning other professions for the 
stage, but very rarely of a young man leaving the stage for other profes: - 
sions, An instance of this, however, is afforded at San Francisco, where 
Mr. Bishop, who played Pistol to the Henry V. of Mr. George Rignold at 
Booth’s Theatre, is practising as a surgeon. 

A monuMENT has been placed over the grave of Mr. Charles Mathews 
at Kensal Green. It bears the following inscription :— 


Sacred to the Memory of 
CHARLES JAMES MATHEWS. 
Born December 26, 1803; died June 24, 1878, 
Aged 74, 
‘OQ Bliss ! when all in circle drawn about him, heart and ear were fed 
to hear him, How good! how kind! and he is gone.” 


Tue Star Theatre, Blackburn, was totally destroyed by fire on the 
29th ult. Whenever a building of this kind is burnt down, it is cus- 
tomary for a local clergyman to attribute the disaster to Providence. 
This, however, may not be the case on the present occasion, as on the 
previous afternoon and evening the Star Theatre had been used for 
religious services. The proprietor, Mr. Mason, was not insured, 


M. Paut Sraprer, Professor in the Grenoble Faculty of Letters, is, says 
the Academy, about to publish the first volume of an important work on 
“Shakspere et l’Antiquité.” In it he makes a study of those plays of 
Shakspere which relate to subjects taken from antiquity; and in the 
second he will examine the influence of the antique genius on Shakspere. 


Mr. Rowe, the Legree in Uncle Tom’s Cabin, at the Princess's Theatre, 
has favoured a New York paper with his impressions of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, who witnessed the performance. The Prince took deep 
interest in the plantation scene, and the Princess is very pretty, ‘In 
fact,” Mr. Rowe sums up, “I was very much taken with the whole of the 
family.” 

Tue London correspondent of the Liverpool Courier writes :—“ There 
is no doubt that Diplomacy at the Prince of Wales is a great success, and 
there is equally no doubt that the town is still empty. I looked in at the 
theatre the other night and found precisely 19 persons in the stalls, while 
the pit was densely crowded. I believe as many people were turned away 
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from the pit door as would have filled the stalls, yet three parts of the 
flooring of the theatre was reserved for 19 persons. I suppose it pays.” 


Our Boys was played for the twelve hundredth time on the 5th 
October. Mr. James and Mr. Thorne were then at Madrid, the former 
having been led to take a deep interest in the Alhambra. It is understood 
that on his return to London he will write a paper on the genius of Lope 
de Vega and Calderon. 


THERE appears to be some difference of opinion as to the extent of the 
“reputation” which Mr. Arthur Matthison has already achieved. In one 
paper he is spoken of as “a well known writer for the theatres.” The 
Saturday Review, on the other hand, calls him “a certain Mr. Matthison,” 
and the well-informed Haaminer frankly avows its ignorance of the fact 
that he had any growing dramatic reputation at all. 


Tat Mr. Matthison should have betrayed a want of temper in the 
matter of A False Step is by no means surprising. Not long ago he wrote 
a furious letter to a friend whom he suspected of an intention to slight him. 
This is how the letter ended: “I am yours neither truly or faithfully, A. 
Marruison.” These words may suggest another reason for the decision 
at which the Examiner has arrived—a reason he did not like to give. 


Tue Lord Chamberlain has emphatically declined to allow Winiche to 
be played in any form upon the London stage, and Miss Santley is in 
despair. 

Rossini was fond of odd titles for some of his shorter pieces) Among 
them were :— Cod Liver Oil Valse,” “ Convulsive Prelude,” “ Romantic 
Hash,” “ Morning Hygiene Prelude,” “ Butter,” “ Radishes,” “ Pickled 
Onions,” “ Anchovies,” “ An Asthmatic Study,” “A Caress to my Wife,” 
and “ Requiem for my Mother-in-law.” 

Mapame Rozz says the musical instincts of the American people are 
superior to those of Europeans, owing to the fusion of the races in this 
country, which combines the elements of all music-loving classes. 

Motte. CrarissE Bonvat, one of the pensionnaires of the Comédie 
Frangaise, died in September. Born in 1824, she was educated for the 
stage at the Conservatoire, and became a sociétaire at the Maison de 
Moliére in 1843. Her emplot was that of soubrettes. 

Mr. Freperick T. Brewster, dramatic critic of the Alta California, 
met last month with what proved a fatal accident. He was a son of ex- 
Attorney-General Benjamin Brewster, of Pennsylvania; and left that city 
in 1866 to come to the Pacific coast with a surveying party. He went to 
Arizona, and on his return to San Francisco became an employé of the 
Internal Revenue Department, which position he held at the time of his 
death. Recently hé accepted the position of critic on the Aa, and in the 
two capacities made a wide circle of friends, 

Mr. Pavut Herrine, the Drury-lane pantomimist, died on the 19th 
inst., aged 78. He was the first clown in Richardson’s Show, but is now 
chiefly remembered as a pantaloon, During the last year or two he was 
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the old lady in the harlequinade, and it is stated that Mr. Chatterton 
decreed that the supernumerary who chanced to hurt the aged panto- 
mimist should be fined. 

Dimitri will be played at Covent Garden Theatre next season, Madame 
Patti and Signor Nicolini sustaining the principal characters. 

Mz. Toouez, we are informed, intends to assume at no distant period 
the responsibilities of theatrical management in London. 

A Scrap of Paper will shortly be revived at the Court Theatre. 

Mr. Henry NEvILze has signed an engagement for two years with the 
Adelphi management. 

Mr. Sypney Gronpy has written a new farcical comedy for Mr. Toole. 

Mr. AuBery’s adaptation of Les Fourchambault, prepared for the Hay- 
market Theatre, is finished. 

Uncle Tom's Cabin will be followed at the Princess’s Theatre by Messrs, 
Hatton & Albery’s drama. 


Mu. Howarp Kyrzez, who is a son of the late Rev. J. M. Bellew, has 
been engaged to play jeune premier parts at the Lyceum. 


Mrs. Bateman had intended to open Sadler’s Wells at Christmas with 
a pantomime, but it has been found that the requisite transformation of the 
house cannot be effected by that date. 


Mr. LeonarD Boyne is going to the Court Theatre. 


Mr, GrorcEe Conquest, in consequence of continued ill health, has dis- 
posed of the lease of the Grecian Theatre, with which he has so long been 
associated, to Mr. T. G. Clark. 

A NEw amateur dramatic club, the Roscius, has just been formed, under 
the presidency of Lord William Pitt Lennox. 


Mr. Ernest CuruBert has resigned the honorary secretaryship of the 
Green-Room Club, and has been succeeded by the Hon. L. Wingfield. 


Mr. CHartes KE.uexer, the original usher in Zrial by Jury, died on 
the 2nd October, in the twenty-fifth year of his age. He leaves a wife and 
two children. 

Mr. Craven Rosertson will shortly retire from the management of 
the Caste company in favour of Mr. Tom Robertson, son of the dramatist. 
Birth and Home are to be revived by the new manager. 

Tue Shakspere Memorial Theatre at Stratford-on-Avon will be opened 
on the 23rd April next. Mr. Chatterton will have the direction of the 
entertainments to be given on the occasion. 

Ir is almost decided that Victor Hugo’s Le Roi s’amuse will be given 
at the Comedie-Frangaise this winter, probably with the following cast :— 
Triboulet, M. Coquelin ; Le Roi, M. Worms ; Saint Vallier, M. Maubant ; 
Saltabadil, M. Mounet Sully ; Blanche, Mme. Sarah Bernhardt. 


Ir is expected that Frangoise de Rimini will be produced by M. 
Capoul during the winter. 
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M. Govunop is not resting upon his oars, He has undertaken to com- 
pose the music for an opera called Za Tribut de Lamana, The libretto is 
by M. d’ Ennery and M. Brésil. 

M. Vizentin1, of the Thédtre Lyrique, has passed through his bank- 
ruptcy and obtained his discharge. 

Tue rehearsals of M. Alexandre Duma’s Fils Nature’ have begun at 
the Frangais, 

THE new comedy at the Vaudeville this winter will be one by 
M. Gondinet, in three acts. The title is Des Tapageurs. 

M. AtpHonsE Karr is in Paris. He brings with him a new piece, 
taken from bis novel “Sous les Tilleuls.” 

A prama by M. Poupart-Davyl], Les Derniers Gentilshommes, is to he 
played at the Gaieté after Orphée aux Enfers. M. Lafontaine and Mme, 

Fargueil will create the principal réles. 

M. Victorien Sarpovu’s Jour de Noce is now being put on the stage 
at the Opera Comique. It will be remembered that this piece was ready 
when the Petit Duc was brought out, but certain similarities of plot and 
situation caused the representation to be adjourned. The authors have 
now made important alterations. Mme. Galli-Marie will create the prin- 
cipal réle. 

THE next piece at the Thédtre du Vaudeville will be Ze Mari de 
Madame Colas, by M. Delacour and M. Mancel. 

Asert’s Lkkehard and Hoffman’s Arnim are in rehearsal at the Berlin 
Opera House. 

Konig Jerome, a comic opera, by Herr Ziehrer, is in rehearsal at the 
Ringtheater, Vienna. 

At the Mannheim Court Theatre a trilogy representating the whole 
legend of Iphigenia was given with great success on the 8th, 9th, and 10th 
October, the three plays selected being Schiller’s version of the Iphigenia 

in Aulis of Euripides, Herr Adolf Wilbrandt’s version of the Zlectra of 
Sophocles, and Goethe’s Jphigenia auf Tauris. 

THE Italian opera season at St. Petersburg has commenced. 

THE Musical World states that the Teatro della Pergola, Florence, will 
not be opened this year. 

Herr WacnNer’s Tannhduser will be brought out at Trieste on the 10th 
November. 

For the first time these nine years, there will be an Italian opera com- 
pany this winter at Athens. 

THE Teatro Sannazaro, Naples, has been purchased by the Duke di 
Marigliano for only 138,605 francs. 

Mr. Mapteson’s company arrived at New York on the 3rd October. 

Mr. Jerrerson, lately visited the Big Trees and the Yosemite Valley. 
“TI wish I could describe them to you,” he writes; “but mortal man can 
neither paint ror_tell of them.” 
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Hooks, 


A SCOTCH PLAY-HOUSE.* 


wee a very early period of its history in modern Europe the 

drama found a home in Aberdeen. Miracle plays were per- 
formed in the church or in booths adjacent thereto, the expenses 
being defrayed by the authorities. In 1562, when Mary Queen of 
Scots went to Aberdeen, plays and interludes were given in her 
honour, and at the end of the century a theatre which had been 
erected in Marischal-street was occupied for a time by some Eng- 
lish players. The strangers appear to have produced a favourable 
impression, for in 1601 we find King James asking Elizabeth to 
send her company of comedians to Scotland. The request was 
readily complied with, and the players, who were commanded by 
Lawrence Fletcher, performed before the king and in several places 
in Scotland with complete success. At Aberdeen they were 
liberally paid by the magistrates, entertained at supper, and made 
free of the town. There can be little doubt but that Shakspere was 
one of the company, and that during the tour he acquired the topo- 
graphical knowledge of Forres, Inverness, and Glamis which the 
author of Macbeth must have had. Nearly a century and a half 
seems to have elapsed before plays properly so-called were again 
performed in Aberdeen; the clergy, jealous of the influence exer- 
cised by the drama, induced the magistrates to withhold their sanc- 
tion from anything in the shape of a theatrical performance. In 
1745 and 1751 the Edinburgh company visited the town, but were 
not permitted to appear. Seventeen years afterwards a company 
to which “Memory ” Woodfall belonged fitted up a theatre in the 
New Inn, and were out of pocket by the transaction. Between 
this and 1780, two or three theatres were erected, one in Shoe-lane 
and another in Queen-street. The latter, where an eccentric school- 
master known as “ Mad Sinclair,” seated in the second row of the 
gallery, used to decide the fate of plays or’ particular specimens of 
the art of acting, was soon converted into a ghapel. In 1795 
another theatre was built in Marischal-street, its first manager 
being Stephen Kemble. Though for some years it barely paid its 
expenses, and though it was hotly denounced from the pulpit as 
a devil’s chapel, it did not disappear from the list of places of 
amusement. In course of time it fell into the hands of Mr. 








* A Scotch Play-house, being the historical records of the old Theatre Royal, 
Marischal-street, Aberdeen. By J. Keith Angus, Author of So sinks the Day Star. 
London : Simpkin, Marshall, & Co, 
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Corbet Ryder, the traditional Rob Roy of the Scottish stage, and 
at a later period into those of Mrs. Pollock. It became rich in 
theatrical associations : here some of the last rays of the genius of 
Edmund Kean were basked in; here it was that Macready fell in 
love with the graceful girl-actress who was destined to become his 
wife ; here, too, Charles Young, Madame Catalani, Miss Helen 
Faucit, and Miss Braddon played to appreciative audiences. The 
old theatre has now become a church, but Aberdeen playgoers find 

* compensation for their loss in the possession of the present hand- 
some Opera House. Those who wish to have more than an outline 
of the history of the old theatre in Marischal-street will do well to 
consult Mr. Angus’s little book, in which some interesting anec- 
dotes are preserved. 





TALES FROM THE OLD DRAMATISTS.* 


N this neat little volume, which is dedicated to Mr. Irving, the 
plots of eight old plays— Venice Preserved, Don Sebastian, the 
Mourning Bride, Jane Shore, Cato, the Gamester, Douglas, and 
The Revenge—are lucidly set forth. The work appears to us to 
be based on a misapprehension. The author assumes that the plays 
mentioned are so little known that it is necessary to state what they 
Wré about, and to convey some notion of the dramatists’ language. 
Now, as a matter of fact, the plays are as well-known as their 
merits would lead us to hope, and Mr. Browne has undertaken quite 
a superfluous task. Charles Lamb, it is true, made a collection of 
“Tales” from even Shakspere’s plays, but it should not be forgotten 
that his grace of fancy and expression lent a peculiar charm to his 
treatment of such a subject, and Mr. Browne does not enter upon his 
task with similar advantages. However, let us assume for the sake 
° of argument that Mr. Browne is right, that the plays are really not 
better known than he makes out. Even in that case his volume has 
but little to recommend it. His accounts of the plots occupy 
scarcely less space than would the plays themselves, and such raison 
@étre as the book has @iccordingly disappears. But Mr. Browne is 
not content with merely giving the plots of the plays. He chival- 
rously undertakes to prove that these old dramatists were not so 
heavy and so ponderous as it is the fashion to allege. The enterprise 
* is somewhat unnecessary, for no one who is capable of forming an 
opinion on the subject is likely to endorse the charge, and if a book 


is to be written to denounce every parrot-cry the reviewer’s life will 
soon become a burden to him, 











_* Tales from the Old Dramatists, By Marmaduke Browne, M.A.~ Reming- 
ton & Co, 





